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FEBRUARY,  igoj 


I 

CO-EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ‘ 

My  theme  is  not  of  my  own  choosing.  New  England  ears 
are  quick  to  catch  any  rustling  in  the  Western  treetops  over 
co-education.  There  has  been  a  little,  a  very  little.  There 
was  more  than  there  is  now  when  the  leaves  were  all  out  in 
.August,  and  you  called  me  on  a  long  wire  in  the  glorious  New 
York  mountains,  to  join  my  esteemed  neighbor,  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and -present  an  address  in  your 
course  upon  the  subject.  My  regret  is  deep  that  President 
Harper  cannot  come  at  the  appointed  time,  and  that  you  are 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  discussion,  for  we  all  know  that 
it  would  be  illuminating,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  clear  up 
some  misconceptions  and  give  double  weight  here  in  New 
England,  where  it  is  most  needed,  to  a  widely,  tho  not  uni¬ 
versally,  accepted  doctrine  in  American  education. 

Few  educational  people  are  free  from  bias  upon  our  subject. 
Such  as  have  had  most  to  do  with  institutions  exclusively  for 
men,  or  exclusively  for  women,  are  likely  to  favor  their  policy, 
while  others  who  have  been  associated  with  co-educational 
institutions  think  their  policy  the  really  wise  one. 

But  no  matter  what  leanings  one  may  have,  he  can  hardly 
deny  that  the  policy  of  educating  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  grown  men  and  women  together  is  over¬ 
whelming  in  America. 

In  the  elementary  schools  it  is.  in  the  words  of  the  justly 
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distiiiguisliecl  Commissioner  of  Education.  ”  practically  uni¬ 
versal  and  excites  no  comment.”  It  is  true  that  there  are  rare 
exceptions  to  this  in  two  or  three  Eastern  cities,  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  conditions,  such  as  the  location  or  structure  of  school- 
houses,  or  possibly  they  may  be  survivals  of  the  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  public-school  system  when  there  was  doubt  about 
the  public  education  of  boys,  but  certainty  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  the  public  to  educate  girls  at  all.  Regardless  of 
these,  the  remark  of  the  Commissioner  is  abundantly  justified. 

Practically  the  same  ccjnditions  prevail  as  to  the  public 
secondary  schools.  In  all  but  12  out  of  628  cities  having 
high  schools  in  1902  those  schools  were  co-educational  in 
character.  In  ten  years  the  exceptions  have  dropped  from  15 
to  12.  Here,  too,  the  exceptions  seem  to  be  due  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  the  survival  of  primitive  efforts,  or 
dense  pf)pulation  and  i)ublic  convenience,  or  the  opening  of 
manual-training  or  other  schools  in  which  Init  one  sex  would 
be  mainly  interested,  and  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  broad 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  co-education. 

When  we  come  to  the  higher  institutions  the  exceptions  are 
much  more  numerous,  but  still  comprise  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  whole  number.  The  advance  sheets  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  for  1900-1901,  with  which  I  have  been 
favored  thru  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Harris,  specify  647  institu¬ 
tions  of  college  grade,  of  which  137  are  open  to  men  only,  132 
to  women  only,  and  336  to  both  men  and  women.  All  of  the 
earlier  colleges  were  exclusively  for  men.  In  1870  the  men’s 
colleges  comprised  69.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  for  men 
and  for  men  and  women  together:  in  1880  they  had  fallen  to 
48.7  per  cent.;  in  1890  to  34.5  per  cent.;  in  1900  to  29  per 
cent. 

'I  his  brief  statement  certainly  warrants  the  statement  that 
the  policy  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  grades  of  school  is  overwhelming  in  America. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  early  conditions  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  girls  in  the  early  primary  and  then  in  the  early 
secondary  schools.  Democracy  triumphed  over  those  condi¬ 
tions  long  ago.  Similar  and  even  more  stubborn  obstacles 
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^loocl  in  the  way  of  collegiate  training  for  women.  The  com¬ 
mon  thought  of  the  whole  world  was  against  it.  There  are 
as  many  colleges  exclusively  for  men  as  there  are  only  because 
they  were  established  before,  or  they  were  established  by  men 
w  ho  had  their  educational  outlook  settled  before,  there  was  any 
serious  thought  of  giving  collie  privileges  to  women  at  all. 

he  decline  in  the  relative  number  of  men’s  colleges  is  due  in 
some  part  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  older  institutions, 
but  in  larger  part  to  the  founding  of  new  institutions  for  both 
in  the  newer  and  freer  States.  Democracy  has  broken  thru 
tenacious  conditions  in  the  East;  she  has  had  her  free  way  in 
the  West. 

We  shall  not  get  into  the  heart  of  this  subject  at  all  unless 
we  have  in  mind  a  fascinating  story.  The  education  of  the 
mass  has  not  been  and  is  not  yet  a  world  policy.  Wherever  it 
has  come  to  be  a  national  policy  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  pol¬ 
itical  power  of  the  common  people.  This  is  none  the  less  true 
when  it  has  been  grudgingly  conceded  by  an  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  or  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  b'ecause  of  the  apprehension 
of  danger  from  the  ignorant  crowd.  The  power  of  woman 
was  not  recognized  as  early  as  that  of  man,  and  opportunites, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  for  her  enlightenment  have 
lagged  behind  those  for  man. 

The  reasons  for  the  historic  evolution  of  the  schools  are 
obvious  enough.  In  the  long  years  while  physical  force  fixed 
the  boundaries  and  settled  the  course  of  empires  and  whole 
peoples  blindly  submitted  to  the  rule  of  one  man  or  of  a  few 
men,  and  the  right  of  absolutism  descended  by  inheritance, 
there  was  reason  enough  why  the  mass  should  not  be  trained 
to  anvthing  save  effectiveness  in  battle,  and  why  even  the  in¬ 
tellectual  quickening  which  might  come  out  of  that  poor 
privilqTi’e  should  be  denied  to  women.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  such  conditions  should  make  woman  the  mere  supporter 
and  subordinate,  the  toy  and  task-bearer  of  man.  It  was 
logical  and  convenient  enough  to  continue  and  establish  in  the 
law  of  the  land  the  subordinate  status  which  these  conditions 
had  given  her  even  after  legislative  assemblages  came  to  be  a 
necessity  with  princes,  and  the  more  or  less  comfortable  fashion 
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of  having  laws  of  some  kind  forced  its  way  upon  the  society  of 
the  polite. 

Uur  English  forefathers,  from  whom  we  brought  all  the 
law  we  had  when  we  left  the  household,  fixed  woman  in  their 
law ,  and  so  in  ours,  in  a  way  which  left  nothing  in  the  w'ay  of 
temerity  to  be  desired.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
world  w'as  relative  then  as  now,  and  that  they  had  advanced 
even  farther  than  the  forefathers  of  other  peoples  at  the  time 
when  English  law  began  to  form.  How'  far  they  had 
advanced  is  seen  from  the  assurance  in  the  Magna  Charta 
which  was  w'rung  fn»ni  the  king  "in  the  meadow  called 
Ivuningmede,”  that  “  a  w  idow  may  remain  in  the  mansion  of 
lier  husband  forty  days  after  his  death,”  and  that  "  no  widow' 
.''liall  be  destrained  to  marry  herself  so  long  as  she  has  a  mind 
to  live  wdthout  a  husband,  but  she  shall  give  security  that  she 
will  not  marry  w  ithout  our  consent."  If  the  men  looked  after 
the  women  in  such  matters  as  marriage  and  property,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  looked  after  themselves  quite  as 
well,  for  they  also  made  King  John  promise  "  that  no  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  upon  the  appeal  of  a  woman  for  the 
death  of  any  other  than  her  husband.” 

-About  the  only  right  our  foremothers  had  was  the  right 
to  live  and  be  onr  foreiiK^thers.  Indeed,  the  law  knew  nothing 
of  them  beyond  keeping  their  marriage  within  the  control  of 
the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor,  until  they  took  the  step 
which  conferred  upon  us  the  high  privilege  of  being  here. 
.After  that  if  by  any  chance  they  had  personal  jiroperty,  it  lie- 
<  ame  the  husband’s  absolutely.  So  w  ith  real  estate;  he  could 
alienate  it  by  deed  or  by  will.  Man  and  wife  were  in  no  sense 
equal  before  the  law.  d'heir  live^.  were  legally  merged  in  one. 
but  the  one  was  not  a  new'  creation:  the  one  remained  the  life 
of  the  man.  And  the  law  made  him  about  as  troublesome  to 
her  after  he  was  dead  as  when  he  was  alive.  If  he  left  any 
property  when  he  died  she  could  claim  the  income  of  one-third 
of  it,  an<l  no  more,  during  the  ordinarily  brief  time  while  she 
remained  his  widow.  If  she  had  brought  the  property  to  him 
udien  she  married  him,  or  if  they  had  accumulated  it  together, 
it  made  no  difference.  If  he  failed  to  sell  it  or  give  it  away  in 
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his  lifetime,  or  neglected  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  the  law  came 
m  at  his  death  and  considerately  corrected  his  oversight  in  his 
interest.  She  could  not  make  a  will  at  all.  ,He  could  give  or 
will  her  property  to  his  relatives.  Her  services  and  earnings 
were  his.  She  had  no  right  of  control  over  the  children, 
except  in  subordination  to  him;  the  income  of  their  labor,  as 
well  as  of  their  mother’s,  was  his.  He  had  the  right  to  chas¬ 
tise  not  only  them,  but  their  mother  as  well.  Often  the  man 
was  so  sane  that  he  did  not  think  of  going  to  the  limits  of  this 
insane  law;  and  sometimes  the  woman  was  so  strong  that  he 
considerately  waived  his  technical  right  for  considerations 
which  were  both  obvious  and  conclusive. 

So  long  as  all  this  could  persist,  no  one,  not  even  woman 
herself,  could  think  of  the  education  of  woman.  And  it  did 
persist  until  democracy,  without  chart  or  plan  or  understand¬ 
ing  of  w'hat  the  end  wiuild  be.  merely  obeying  the  conscience 
and  using  the  force  of  the  mass,  bore  down  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years.  Our  offen-deprecatetl  mucli 
legislation  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  The  statutes  of  our 
many  States,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  copying  and  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  one  another,  have  made  the  legal  rights  of  woman 
about  the  same  as  those  of  man.  Where  not  fully  eipial  they 
will  yet  be  made  so. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  cause  of  this,  for  wherever  denu>cracy 
has  had  any  development  in  the  world,  even  under  autocratic 
or  aristocratic  forms,  there  the  rights  of  women  have  been  en¬ 
larged.  The  opportunity  has  been  so  much  larger  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  so  much  stronger  in  America  than  in  any  other  land 
that  we  have  become  conspicuous  in  a  world  movement.  Ihit 
the  movement  is  on.  all  over  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
strides  to  the  high  destiny  of  the  race.  Ill-advised  seltishne>s 
was  able  to  keep  the  mass  in  ignorance  of  natural  right  thru 
long,  long  years,  but  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day  came  at  last, 
and  the  sun  of  promise  is  now  well  up  in  the  heavens. 

Naturally  there  has  been  some  illogical  reasoning,  some 
irrational  misconceptions  about  it  all.  Confusion  about  jier- 
sonal  rights  and  public  duties  has  arisen.  Hecause  a  wannan 
has  the  right  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
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most  of  herself  it  does  not  follow  that  she  should  serve  in  the 
army  or  the  jury  box.  It  would  be  a  brutal  view  that  because 
she  should  have  the  same  opportunities  as  men  for  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  she  should  be  made  to  stand  while  a 
man  sits  in  a  street  car,  or  in  any  other  way  bear  a  man’s  part 
in  public  places.  The  opening  of  the  advanced  schools  to 
woman  has  nothing  to  do  with  imposing  the  franchise 
upon  her. 

Woman  is  by  her  very  nature  fitted  for  certain  functions 
and  man  for  certain  other  functions  in  the  social  economy. 
Each  class  of  functions  and  the  inherent  rights  of  each  se.x 
claim  as  a  right  the  best  that  the  schools  can  give.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  each  is  to  bear  the  same  burden.  The  essence 
of  government  is  protection.  Voting,  serving  in  the  legislature, 
is  sharing  in  government.  It  is  a  burden,  not  a  right.  When 
it  comes  to  bearing  burdens,  man  is  to  do  what  he  can  do  best 
and  women  what  she  can  do  best.  Man  is  the  natural  pro¬ 
tector,  the  natural  voter.  Physiological  and  social  considera¬ 
tions  come  in.  Because  men  do  not  always  vote  as  safely  as 
they  ought  it  does  not  follow  that  women  would  do  it  any 
better.  There  is  some  reason  for  fear  that  they  might  not  do 
it  as  well.  Because  a  few  men  and  a  few  women  want 
to  change  the  political  order  of  things,  and  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  should  be  done.  When  the  majority  of  the  most  substantial 
women  watit  to  take  up  the  burden  of  managing  government 
the  majority  of  the  men  will  doubtless  be  willing.  It  is  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  if  that  time  ever  comes  the  men  will 
probably  agree. 

But  natural  rights  are  not  to  depend  even  upon  majorities. 
'I'hey  are  to  inhere  in  everyone  and  be  enforceable  by  everyf)ne 
regardless  of  sex.  Participation  in  government  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  woman  may  secure  her  rights.  The  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  widest  range 
of  civic  and  political  rights  conferred  upon  woman  in  all  the 
world,  or  in  all  time,  has  been  given  in  this  country,  not  by 
princes,  or  by  judges,  but  by  the  ])lain,  cfHiimon.  blundering 
men.  d'he\'  do  not  always  blunder.  Acting  in  the  mass,  and 
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after  discussion,  they  do  not  often  blunder.  They  have  not 
blundered  in  this  matter,  for  in  the  social  economy  woman  must 
bear  responsibilities  quite  as  important  to  the  common  good, 
and  claiming  quite  as  high  an  order  of  moral  and  intellectual 
aptitude,  as  the  burden  of  protection  against  the  external  and 
internal  enemies  of  the  social  order  which  logically  falls  upon 
men. 

Because  in  the  economy  of  our  social  and  political  life 
woman  must  necessarily  have  the  same  educational  rights  as 
man,  co-education  has  become  the  overwhelming  educational 
policy  of  the  country.  Those  rights  can  be  completely  secured 
in  no  other  way.  It  may  not  be  necessary  that  men  and  women 
.shall  study  the  same  things  or  recite  in  the  same  classes,  but 
they  must  have  the  right  to  do  so.  Whether  they  will  take 
the  right  is  not  to  be  decided  for  them  by  men.  They  are  to 
decide  it  for  themselves.  Conditions  and  influences  will  aid 
the  decision  by  giving  rewards  when  it  is  wise,  and  inflicting 
failures  when  it  is  mistaken,  but  they  must  have  the  right  to 
make  the  election  for  themselvds.  Private  or  local  institu¬ 
tions  may  appeal  to  a  class  and  find  constituents.  No  harm 
results.  But  the  great  universities,  even  those  upon  bene- 
factional  foundations,  are  not  private  or  local  institutions. 
Their  own  wise  course  has  taken  them  out  of  that  list.  Public 
institutions,  either  those  supported  by  public  moneys,  or  which 
have  become  public  by  reason  of  long  life,  wide  constituencies, 
and  splendid  public  service,  cannot  be  at  odds  with  the  accepted 
political  theories  and  the  common  educational  policy  of  the 
country. 

The  extent  to  which  provision  for  popular  education, 
primary,  secondary,  and  higher,  has  followed  closely  ujx)n  self- 
confidence  in  democratic  life  is  an  interesting  study.  The  way 
in  which  educational  equality  has  accompanied  the  extension 
of  political  rights  to  women  is  no  less  interesting.  A  hundred 
years  ago  such  discussion  as  there  was  concerning  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls  related  not  to  the  colleges,  but  to  the  elementary 
schools.  The  Massachusetts  town  which  is  now  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  foremost  woman’s  colleges  in  the  country  voted  in 
town  meeting  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  use  public  moneys 
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to  give  schooling  to  girls.  In  Boston  girls  were  not  admitted 
to  the  public  schools  at  all  until  1789,  and  for  only  half  time 
until  1828.  The  first  high  schools  were  opened  before  the 
jniblic  was  accustomed  to  anything  beyond  the  rudiments  for 
girls,  and  were  for  boys  alone.  When  a  high  school  was 
opened  for  girls  they  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  mayor 
was  simply  paralyzed  and  closed  the  school  in  despair.  There 
was  nothing  strange  about  this  halting  of  thought  over  the 
education  of  women.  It  took  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea.  But  the  idea  had  to  go.  Provision  must  be  made. 
In  the  larger  cities  it  was  first  made  by  separate  secondary 
schools;  when  .schools  were  opened  in  the  newer  parts  of  these 
growing  cities  they  were  for  both  se.xes.  It  was  so  in  the 
newer  towns  of  the  older  States,  and  imiver.sally  so  in  the 
newer  States. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  before  the  time  when  the 
dandies  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  thought  the  women  were 
sufficiently  educated  if  they  could  spell  out  the  recipes  for 
puddings  and  pies,  and  all  of  the  earlier  American  colleges 
started  before  Mrs.  John  Adams  wn)te,  "  female  education 
m  the  hcst  fatnilics  goes  no  further  than  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  in  some  few  rare  instances  music  and  dancing. ’’ 
()f  course  those  colleges  were  for  men  alone.  .\nd  for 
men  alone  they  long  continued.  But  the  logic  of  events 
created  a  demand  for  college  ])rivileges  for  w(»men  which  must 
be  met.  It  was  met  in  four  ways:  ((/)  by  establi.shing  col¬ 
leges  exclusively  for  wiunen,  (h)  by  opening  new  institutions 
with  equal  rights  for  each  sex,  (c)  by  admitting  women  to 
men's  colleges  on  ecjual  terms,  and  ( </ )  by  setting  up  annexes 
or  m<le])endent  \\(»men’s  colleges  with  some  form  of  organic 
union  at  the  larger  universities. 

S<»me  of  the  women's  colleges  were  the  outgrowth  ot 
seminaries  for  women  established  to  prepare  women  for  teach¬ 
ing,  <ir  to  ])repare  them  for  polite  societv,  bef<»re  there  was  any 
thought  of  real  college  work  for  women.  .Some  have  been 
established  at  a  later  day  to  meet  a  dennite  preference.  Doubt 
less  it  waiuld  be  distinctly  asserted  by  all  the  women’s  colleges 
that  they  are  intended  to  meet  the  ideas  of  peoi>le  who  do  not 
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want  their  daughters  educated  in  association  with  men,  and 
prefer  that  they  shall  have  an  education  of  a  different  kind  or 
with  very  different  sliadings  from  that  which  men  would  have 
at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  preference.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter 
of  convenience.  Often  it  is  a  matter  of  daughters.  In  any 
case  it  is  all  right.  The  work  is  substantial.  Miich  good  anil 
no  harm  results.  No  one  resents  the  exclusiveness.  There 
is  nothing  there  any  man  wants  which  he  cannot  get  easily  else¬ 
where,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  daughters,  and  he  gets  her  it  he 
ought  to  have  her. 

The  concessions  which  the  larger  universities,  accustomeil 
to  the  old  ways,  have  made  to  women  are  all  that  could  have 
been  expected.  They  are  more  than  have  been  made  by  the 
universities  in  other  lands.  They  are  proof  of  the  influence 
of  democratic  society  and  of  the  irresistible  impulse  for  educa¬ 
tional  equality  in  America.  Whether  the  arrangement  will 
long  continue,  or  will  go  farther,  whether  universities  will 
permanently  remain  half  male  and. half  female,  may  well  be  a 
subject  of  conjecture. 

There  are  (|uite  a  number  of  institutions — more  than  some 
would  remember — of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  ad¬ 
mit  only  men  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  tenets  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation. 

But  by  all  odds  tbe  greater  number  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  save  these,  j)ractically  all  founded  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  afford  equal  privileges  for  each  sex.  I.eaving  out  the 
institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  very  few 
other  denominational  institutions  started  very  early,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  an  institution  of  college  or  university  grade  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  which  is  not  co-educational. 

The  higher  learning  in  America  will  always  owe  much, 
doubtless  more  than  we  shall  always  remember,  to  the  different 
religious  denominations  for  tbe  innumerable  colleges  winch 
they  placed  all  over  the  public  domain  while  .American  institu¬ 
tional  life  was  really  getting  np«>n  its  feet.  Many  of  them 
were  not  more  than  high  schools.  Some  are  not  yet.  But 
their  number  was  large  and  their  purjioses  of  the  best,  and 
they  gathered  up  the  best  they  could  find  in  tbe  pioneer  days 
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for  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Practically  all 
of  them  are  co-educational. 

With  full  appreciation  of  all  this,  and  with  no  less  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  private  munificence  has  done  for  the  higher  learn¬ 
ing  thru  a  small  number  of  conspicuous  new  foundations,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  by  all  odds  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  enlargement  of  college  and  university  work  in  America 
has  been  the  State  universities  and  the  institutions  founded 
upon  the  national  land-grant  acts.  They  are  all  co-educa¬ 
tional.  Institutions  supp(jrted  by  public  moneys  could  not 
logically  discriminate  between  citizens,  in  educational  priv¬ 
ileges  at  least.  They  came  at  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  public 
.sentiment  concerning  the  natural  rights  of  woman,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  discriminate  against  her.  Indeed,  the 
great  West  would  not  permit  it.  I'ax-supported  colleges  and 
universities,  with  the  best  that  the  common  means  could  pro¬ 
vide,  and  equal  privileges  for  all,  were  the  natural  and  in¬ 
evitable  response  to  that  aggressive  democratic  sentiment 
which  prevails  everywhere  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

Too  many  in  the  East  know  little  of  the  strength  or  the 
import  of  this  mighty  manifestation  of  the  common  impulse 
of  really  democratic  society  towards  the  higher  learning.  It 
is  not  a  heedless  impulse.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  very 
gist  of  it.  Fullness  of  information  and  freedom  of  thought 
are  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  it.  Work  which  bears  upon  the 
vocations  of  the  people  and  a  philosophy  which  squares  with 
life  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  It  was  born  of  mistrust 
of  the  ideals  and  the  philosophy  of  private  institutions,  and 
it  has  already  had  a  decisive  influence  in  recasting  universities 
established  upon  traditional  lines. 

Your  first  question  would  be.  “  What  about  politics  in  the 
State  universities?  ”  There  is  none.  I  am  not  such  a  novice 
that  T  do  not  recognize  f)ld  Politics  when  he  obtrudes,  and  f 
have  never  seen  him  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  University 
with  which  I  am  associated.  He  broke  into  the  board  of 
trustees  of  an  agricultural  college  in  Kansas  once,  and  the 
common  indignation  was  so  decisive  that  Chancellor  Strong 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  could  say  in  his  inaugural  the 
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other  day,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  acclaim  of  all  the 
prominent  men  of  the  State,  "  Any  political  control  or  intluence 
in  the  management  or  policy  of  an  institution  of  learning 
brings  calamity  in  its  train.  The  University  must  stand  for 
the  State  as  a  whole,  absolutely  irrespective  of  religious  creeds 
or  party  politics.” 

The  outlook  of  a  board  of  trustees  elected  on  the  State  ticket, 
or  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  of  course  not  the  same  as  of  a 
hoard  appointed  by  one  man  or  by  itself,  but  the  common  in¬ 
telligence  would  not  permit  one,  more  than  the  other,  to  put  a 
university  to  partisan  uses.  There  are  more  advantages  than 
disadvantages  in  democratic  as  compared  with  autocratic 
government  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  universities.  Putting 
it  just  as  mildly  as  the  truth  will  permit,  there  is  no  more  in¬ 
terference  with  the  freedom  of  teaching  in  universities  sup- 
l)orted  by  public  moneys  than  in  those  depending  upon  private 
fortunes. 

The  growth  of  these  institutions  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
<levelopment  of  our  wonderful  country  and  our  marvelous 
times.  'I'here  are  more  than  sixty  of  them.  If  you  name  the 
eight  largest  universities,  in  instructional  force,  in  offerings, 
and  in  attendance,  you  will  have  to  include  in  the  number  five 
State,  or  land-grant,  universities.  In  tbe  year  1900-1901 
there  were  in  institutions  of  this  class  in  only  the  ten  States 
central  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  23.480  students,  after 
excluding  all  not  registered  in  the  collegiate,  professional,  and 
graduate  schools.  W'e  should  doubtless  have  to  add  twenty 
per  cent,  to  arrive  at  the  number  now.  Between  1890  and 
1001-1902  the  University  of  Michigan  moved  up  from  2420 
to  3709,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  966  to  2619.  the 
Lhiiversity  of  Minnesota  from  1183  to  3550.  the  University 
of  Illinois  from  519  to  21)32.  .Many  others  advanced  in  like 
proportions. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  settle  and  clinch  the  matter  of 
absolute  educational  equality  in  .\merica,  and  to  dispro\e  the 
dangers  or  difficulties  of  co-education,  this  great  movement 
did  it.  There  is  nothing  like  a  practical  demonstration  to 
double  up  the  theories  of  people  who  know  so  much  that  is  not 
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so,  of  things  they  never  saw.  In  all  of  these  institutions  and 
)n  hundreds  of  other  institutions,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
young  men  and  women  are  mingling  in  perfect  and  proper 
freedom. 

With  the  conditions  in  one  of  these  institutions  I  am  en¬ 
tirely  familiar.  For  the  most  part  the  men  and  women  live  in 
separate  homes,  boarding-houses,  clubs,  or  fraternity  houses. 
Wherever  the  women  live  by  themselves  in  a  club  or  fraternity 
house,  i.  c.,  outside  of  the  life  of  a  family,  they  themselves 
arrange  for  projter  chaperonage.  The  common  sentiment  (tf 
the  community  exacts  this.  A  University  Dean  of  Women 
acts  as  their  friend  and  adviser,  but  not  as  their  superintendent. 
In  work  there  is  absolute  ec|uality.  They  search  for  the  truth 
in  the  same  library,  and  tell  what  they  have  found,  or  reveal 
how  much  they  have  not  found,  in  the  same  classes.  They  of 
course  have  separate  gymnasiums,  and  often  naturally  prefer 
separate  jjlaygrounds.  Vet  they  ])lay  games  together  iti  the 
open  air,  late  in  the  afternoons,  when  the  weather  permits. 
'Fhey  very  commonly  go  in  couples  to  the  athletic  field  to  see 
an  intercollegiate  conte.st,  or  to  the  .\rmory  (jii  a  Saturday 
afternoon  once  a  month  to  a  military  hop,  or  to  University 
events  in  the  evenings.  P.y  common  consent  all  social  func¬ 
tions  are  arranged  for  Friday  evenings  or  .Saturday  afternoons 
and  evenings.  There  are  no  rules  to  dare  breakage,  and  there 
is  no  si)ying  to  stir  indignation.  'I'here  is  a  lot  of  sense  and 
not  a  great  deal  of  foolishness  about  it  all.  d'here  has  never 
been  one  serious  scandal.  Of  course  there  may  be  sometime. 
Hut,  (HI  the  whole,  I  believe  these  young  jjeople  are  (juite  as 
safe  in  this  environment  and  atmosphere  as  in  their  own  homes. 
All  that  that  atmosphere  is  doing  for  them  has  as  much  p:M- 
tection  in  it  as  the  uncertain  oversight  and  slender  authority  nf 
fathers  and  mothers  at  the  age  when  young  manhood  ami 
womanhood  has  arrived.  And  it  has  iiiliiiitely  more  incentive 
and  inspiration  in  it. 

Yes,  man  iages  often  follow  after  college  days  are  over,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  either  ])arty  gets  a  stick  or  a  i)oltroon  without 
being  chargeable  with  notice,  for  University  .setitiment  has 
fixed  the  status  of  each  beyond  a  perad venture.  Ordinarily 
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each  party  will  get  a  sane,  substantial,  true,  and  hard-working 
associate;  and  ordinarily  they  will  prove  to  be  the  best  intel¬ 
lectual  leaven  in  tbe  neighborhood  mass. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  has  recently  been  sometbing  of 
a  newspaper  and  magazine  reaction  against  co-education. 
There  has  been  small  ground  for  it,  but  a  small  reaction  can 
be  started  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  upon  a  very  small 
foundation.  The  .small  ground  in  this  case  is  in  the  talk  or 
acts  of  the  authorities  of  two  or  three  conspicuous  universities 
which  have  been  misunderstood,  and  perhaps  in  the  e.xecrable 
manners  of  a  few  college  dudes  which  have  no  doubt  been 
e.xaggerated. 

.At  the  Stanford  University  in  California  it  has  been  decided 
to  limit  the  attendance  of  women  students  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred.  President  Jordan  says  that  this  was  l)ecause  of 
views  expressed  by  Senator  Stanford  in  his  lifetime,  and  which 
his  wife  has  felt  bound  to  carry  out,  touching  the  organization 
and  f)fferings  of  the  university,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  educating  the  se.xes  together.  He  adds  that  he 
believes  “  with  the  fullness  of  certainty  that  better  results  can 
be  obtained,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  in  co-education  than 
in  any  monastic  form  of  instruction.”  and  that  ”  Co-education 
is  never  a  question  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried.” 

.'^peaking  of  Stanford  I’niversity  reminds  many  of  us  of  a 
story  whicb  is  certainly  very  good,  only  as  a  st*wy.  but  which 
is  thoroly  unjust  in  the  light  of  its  implications.  Will  you 
generously  ])ardon  my  going  out  of  my  way  t«^  exi)lode  it?  It 
has  gone  the  round  of  college  circles  that  when  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Stanford  were  thinking  of  founding  a  university  in 
memory  of  their  lamented  only  child  they  visited  Harvard  and 
with  a  commercial  instinct,  smacking  of  the  vulgar,  demanded 
of  President  Eliot  what  ”  the  plant  of  Harvard  University  had 
cost  ”;  that  he  had  difticulty  in  answering,  but  finally  was 
forced  to  say  that  perha])s  the  brick  and  mortar  and  l)ooks  and 
appliances  had  cost  in  money  ten  or  twelve  million  of  dollars: 
that  thereupon  the  wife  looked  at  her  husband  in  triumph  and 
said,  “  Well.  I.eland.  rcr  can  do  it."  The  Stanfords  went  to 
California  from  the  city  in  which  I  have  li\e(l  nearly  all  my  life. 
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and  it  was  so  inconsistent  with  my  knowledge  of  them  that, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  I  ventured  to  ask  the  President  of  Harvard 
about  it,  and  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  it.  He  said  it  was  true  that  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Stanford  were  his  guests  at  tlie  time  they  were  considering  the 
matter;  and  he  repeated  a  very  natural  conversation  between 
them  and  himself  concerning  it.  I  have  recently  asked  his  per¬ 
mission  to  state  the  substance  of  the  conversation,  and  he  has 
kindly  consented  and  given  it  to  me  in  writing.  T  therefore 
use  his  own  words.  He  says: 

“  d'owards  the  end  of  the  long  interview  to  which  you  refer 
Mrs.  Stanford  asked  me,  ‘  Wdiat  has  the  entire  plant  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  cost?  ’  I  explained  that  it  was  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  answer  that  question  with  precision,  because  the 
University  had  received  in  two  centuries  and  a  half  many  gifts 
of  lands,  buildings,  books, and  apparatus,  which  were  not  valued 
in  money  either  at  that  time  or  since,  and  then  added  that  I 
thought  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  reasonable  valua¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time,  but  that  the  value  of  the  libraries  and 
apparatus  could  only  be  guessed  at.  Thereupon  she  said  very 
([uietly  to  her  husband,  ‘  Then  if  we  could  put  in  five  millions 
now  and  five  millions  five  years  hence  we  could  do  something.’ 
Her  language  and  her  manner  were  not  in  the  least  commer¬ 
cial,  or  vulgar,  or  boastful.  Quite  the  contrary.  She  asked  a 
sensible  question,  and  stated  correctly  a  just  inference  from  my 
answer,” 

This  certainly  looks  very  natural  and  very  creditable  to  a 
woman  who  is  pre-eminent  in  her  goodness  of  heart  and  in  her 
giving  to  higher  education. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  subject.  Northwestern  University, 
hard  by  Chicago,  has  been  forced  to  some  meditations  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  women  attracted  by  tbe  special  advantages 
offered  to  women.  No  one  has  thought  of  departing  from  the 
unalterable  co-education  policy  of  the  university.  There  is 
too  much  Methodism  and  too  much  democratic  patriotism  in 
the  constitution  of  Northwestern  to  make  such  a  thought  per¬ 
missible.  The  only  question,  and  that  a  small  one,  concerns 
the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes  rather  than  the 
elimination  of  one  of  them. 
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But  the  University  of  Chicago  has,  in  the  last  year,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  just  published  statement,  been  giving  itself 
over  to  much  intellectual  entertainment  upon  this  subject,  and 
has  finally,  by  a  preponderance  of  opinion  not  conclusive,  de¬ 
termined  to  separate  recitations  on  the  line  of  sex  for  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  its  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  cannot  present  the  statement  of  the 
university  in  its  own  words,  but  its  elaborateness  precludes. 
This  much  may  doubtless  be  said  without  injustice,  from  con¬ 
densation.  The  university  is  co-educational,  and  has  no 
thought  of  anything  else.  Its  charter  declares  its  object  to  be 
to  furnish  opportunities  of  higher  education  “  to  persons  of 
both  sexes  on  equal  terms.”  It  does  not  think  that  “  equal 
terms  ”  means  the  same  classes,  and  that  there  are  some  reasons 
which  make  separate  classes  in  the  first  two  years  desirable. 
Some  of  these  reasons  arise  out  of  special  circumstances  at 
that  university.  It  declares  its  unalterable  purpose  to  provide 
exactly  equal  privileges  for  each  sex.  It  distinctly  says  that 
one  policy  is  not  intended  for  women  and  another  for  men. 
The  plan  does  not  contemplate  separate  faculties,  or  a  faculty 
with  a  preponderance  of  women  for  women  students,  or  “  in¬ 
struction  for  women  after  the  fashion  of  a  so-called  annex,”  or 
separation  of  men  and  women  in  public  e.xercises,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  separate  rules  for  men  and  women,  or  any  “  depriva¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  either  men  or  women  are  concerned,  of  any 
educational  privilege  now  enjoyed,  unless  co-instruction  be  so 
considered.” 

Happily  the  university  does  not  intend  to  set  up  “  artificial 
barriers  to  prevent  men  and  women  from  every  reasonable 
kind  of  association.”  or  the  ”  separation  of  the  younger  women 
from  the  older  ones  in  residence  halls.”  This  declaration  re¬ 
leases  the  tense  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  university.  From 
all  the  loose  talk  of  recent  months  we  began  to  fear  that  the 
authorities  of  that  university  had  gone  stark  mad.  and  were 
intending  to  separate  its  fair  students  into  divers  groups  on 
the  basis  of  age  and  intellectual  attractiveness,  and  then  going 
to  keep  out  all  students  of  the  male  persuasion  and  the  baser 
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sort  by  fences  of  some  kind,  without  seeing  that  the  height  of 
the  fences  would  Iiave  to  he  graduated  on  the  comeliness  of  the 
groups,  and  without  realizing  the  engineering  impossibility  of 
building  fences  high  enough  to  meet  the  needs  where  caution 
was  most  imperative.  Indeed,  there  was  some  reason  to  fear 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  managing  that  university  had 
forgotten  all  they  knew  in  their  younger  days,  and  were  going 
the  lengths  of  trying  to  keep  a  young  man  and  young  woman 
of  intellectual  pursuits  altogether  apart,  even  after  they  had 
found  something  decidedly  interesting  in  each  other,  without 
knowing  that  the  fence  which  c<juld  make  any  pretense  of  doing 
that  must  have  its  underpinning  in  wet  earth  and  its  pickets  in 
the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  aiul  that  the  faculty  which  set  it  up 
would  have  to  call  on  the  Chicago  police  and  the  posse  comi- 
tatiis  of  Cook  County,  and  the  Militia  of  Illinois,  and  the 
I'nited  .States  Regidars,  the  veterans  of  two  wars,  at  h'orl 
.Sheridan  to  maintain  it,  with  the  chances  ten  to  one  that  in  the 
end  the  whole  combine  would  go  down  in  humiliation  before  a 
force  that  is  over  and  above  and  independent  of  universities, 
r.ut  sa\c  the  mark,  the  very  thought  of  it  was  all  unjust. 

lint,  with  so  much  gone  out  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  dititicult 
for  most  of  us  to  see  what  is  left  to  justify  separate  instruction 
.and  recitations  for  two  years  and  no  more.  'Phere  is  nothing 
very  objectionable  in  the  arrangement  under  all  the  explana¬ 
tions  and  .assurances,  but  why  m.ake  the  explanations  and  as¬ 
surances  necessary?  Why,  for  slight  re.ason,  take  a  course 
which  must  very  natur.ally  provoke  endless  and  irritating  (|ues- 
tion  as  to  whether  the  sexes  have  e(|u.al  privileges?  Why  have 
to  defend  the  app.arently  illogic.al  p()sition  th.at  co-education  is 
tlie  natural  method  for  conducting  educational  work  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  college;  then  it  is  not  so  for  two  years;  and 
then  it  is  again  for  the  last  two  years?  .\nd  if  the  association 
of  the  young  men  .and  women  is  to  be  interrupted  only  so  far  as 
recitations  are  concerned,  why  <lo  aw.ay  with  it  in  the  only  place 
where  each  gets  the  benefit  of  the  serious  work,  measures  the 
intellectual  capacity,  .and  sees  the  moral  .attitude  of  the  other? 

'Phe  wiser  course  is  upon  lines  p.ar.allel  with  the  highways  of 
N.ature.  She  helps  us  on  our  way  if  we  do  not  cross  her  tracks. 
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The  less  of  the  artificial  and  the  unnatural  in  educational  work 
the  safer  we  are.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  think  some  other 
arrangement  than  the  one  we  have  is  better  than  the  one  we 
have,  because  we  know  the  difficulties  of  our  own  organization 
better  than  those  of  one  that  is  far  away  or  yet  untried. 

Of  course  there  are  some  branches  in  education  which  ai)peal 
to  men  more  than  to  women,  and  others  which  appeal  to  women 
more  than  to  men.  In  the  smaller  colleges  the  work  is  of  the 
kind  which  meets  the  need  of  students  of  both  sexes  who  go 
tf)  those  colleges.  In  the  large  universities  there  is  sufficiently 
wicle  opportunity  for  election,  d'he  process  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  will  take  more  women  than  men  to  s.jine  classes,  and  more 
men  than  women  to  others.  Possibly,  in  ca.ses,  some  classes 
will  be  made  wholly  of  women,  and  others  wholly  of  men.  It 
is  all  right.  It  is  natural.  'I'liere  is  nothing  artificial  about 
it.  There  is  no  one  to  complain,  and  nothing  ti^  complain  of. 

riie  point  is  that  there  are  no  general  rea.sons,  at  this  stage 
of  intellectual  progress,  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  educa¬ 
tion.  If  either  men  or  women  wish  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  working  jointly  with  the  others,  either  wholly  i^r  in  part, 
there  is  abundant  provision  for  their  doing  so.  They  are  not 
to  force  others  to  do  so.  Much  less  are  a  few  managers  to 
force  all  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference  and 
individual  right.  The  right  of  the  woman  to  the  best  there  is 
in  college  is  just  as  inviolable  as  that  of  the  man,  and  it  cannot 
be  met  unless  she  may  have  the  same  instruction,  if  she  wants 
it.  Physiological,  psychological,  and  .social  ditficulties  e.xist 
only  in  the  imagination.  It  has  been  proved  that  intellectual 
and  social  healthfulness  follow  the  companionship  of  the  sexes 
in  a  large  even  more  than  in  a  small  in.stitution.  If  the  small 
colleges  choose  to  keep  out  either  men  (^r  women  no  serious 
wrong  or  harm  follows,  for  one  may  easily  get  elsewhere  all 
that  they  can  offer.  If  a  woman’s  college,  even  of  first 
prominence,  continues  to  exclude  men,  it  does  not  violate  the 
right  of  any  man,  for  there  are  no  facilities  and  there  is  no 
te.aching  there  which  is  not  cpiite  e«|ualed  in  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities,  unless  of  a  class  which  none  but  women  want.  Hut  if 
the  great  universities  have  equipments  which  the  women’s  col- 
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leges  cannot  rival,  and  if  their  teaching  staffs  are  the  very  cli¬ 
max  of  the  work  of  the  great  universities  since  the  beginning  of 
universities,  and  if  women  are  to  be  denied  the  advantages  of 
this,  wholly  or  in  part,  it  is  taking  away  a  substantial  right 
which  is  hers  under  all  the  theories  of  our  government,  and 
v\hich  all  the  interests  of  our  democracy  loudly  demand  that 
she  shall  have. 

Of  course,  also,  a  co-educational  university  in  a  large  and 
co-educational  city,  with  an  immense  number  of  young  women 
at  its  doors  who  may  pursue  study  while  the  young  men  must 
pursue  work,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  occasion  to  think  of  ways 
and  me;ins  for  keeping  up  a  parity  of  the  sexes  as  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  parity  of  rights  between  the  sexes,  unless  it  can  offer 
special  advantages  in  technical  and  professional  lines  which 
will  attract  men  from  afar.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  which 
offset  some  of  the  compensations  of  a  city  location.  But  the 
disadvantage  is  likely  to  he  overcome  where  it  is  very  important 
that  it  shall  be. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  (jf  the  Outlook  alleges  that  the 
men  in  co-educational  institutions  re.sent  the  presence  of 
women  students  and  treat  them  badly,  ostracising  them 
''ocially,  inviting  their  sisters  and  sweethearts  from  home  in 
preference  to  their  feminine  classmates  to  the  social  functions 
of  their  classes,  lie  thinks  the  reason  for  this  dreadful  state 
of  affairs  is  the  extent  to  which  women  are  taking  the  places 
of  men  in  efforts  to  gain  a  living,  lie  cites  the  State  univer¬ 
sities  of  Michigan,  W  isconsin.  and  Minnesota  in  proof. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  very  little,  almost  nothing,  to 
all  this  beyond  the  fact  that  some  young  men  are  as  civil  to 
their  own  sisters  as  to  other  fellows’  sisters,  and  that  some 
college  men  do  have  sweethe.irts  :it  home  and  are  happy  in 
according  them  a  sweetheart’s  right. 

1  have  never  .seen  any  bad  tre.itment  of  college  women  by 
college  men,  beyond  a  me.'mingless  college  prank  sometimes 
( arried  t(»  excess,  and  have  seen  much  generous  consideration, 
]>rompted  by  unsellisb  manliness,  for  them.  T  have  never 
be.'ird  of  any  resentment,  or  uncivil  ill  U'-age,  at  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  C)r  Minnes(»ta.  'I'he  presidents  of  those  universitie-^ 
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never  have.  President  Angell  writes  me :  “  The  only  remark 
concerning  us  implies  that  at  the  annual  class  functions  the 
young  men  invite  ladies  from  abroad  rather  than  students  as 
their  partners.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  very  tragical  matter. 
We  have  seen  no  reason  in  the  situation  of  affairs  here  to 
depart  from  our  old  usages.  The  discussions  which  have  be¬ 
come  rather  acute  in  some  quarters  have  not  attracted  much 
attention  at  this  institution.  We  see  no  cause  to  make  any 
changes  in  our  arrangements  or  for  anticipating  any  embar¬ 
rassment  on  the  subject.” 

President  Birge  says :  “  The  young  women  have  always  been 
accorded  fair  and  just  treatment  by  the  young  men  at  this 
university.” 

President  Northrop  writes:  ‘‘The  girls  in  this  university 
make  no  complaint,  and  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the  boys.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  between  them,  and 
the  relations  which  have  been  pleasant  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  are  equally  pleasant  in  the  University.  The  talk  about 
women  descenditig  from  the  pedestal  they  occupy  at  home  is 
nonsense.  If  itj^the  main  business  of  a  woman ‘  occupy  a 
pedestal  at  home  ’  probably  she  had  better  not  come  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  as  we  do  not  train  for  pedestals,  but  for 
active,  useful,  and  womanly  lives.” 

-firmch  of  these  universities,  and  in  several  others  which 
accord  exactly  e(|ual  o])portunities  to  tnt*n  and  women,  there  are 
between  2500  ;ind  qoeK)  students.  As  a  rule,  the  sexes  are  not 
very  unevenly  divided.  In  point  of  intellectual  proficiency 
there  is  no  noticeable  preponderance  with  one  sex  or  the  other. 
Socially  they  separate  into  sets  very  much  as  jieople  ordinarily 
do.  There  is  a  ”  society  ”  set.  The  numbers  are  not  very 
large.  They  manage  the  social  functions,  dress  well,  and  have 
.1  good  time.  .Some  of  the  lighter-headed  ones  get  in  this  set 
.md  fall  short  in  the  examinations,  but  there  are  really  very 
few  <if  these.  'The  larger  number  can  regard  social  life  and 
t»ersonal  attractiveness  without  falling  dowti  at  the  end  of  the 
‘semester,  and  a  university  owes  much  to  this  class  of  students. 
Then  there  is  a  set  who  may  be  called  the  drudges.  Life  is 
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terribly  severe  with  them,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  appear¬ 
ances.  It  is  not  due  to  a  want  of  money  so  much  as  to  lack  of 
home  training  and  of  intellectual  fiber.  Their  number  i-. 
happily  small  also.  Between  these  two  stands  the  great  body 
of  students,  the  great  middle  class,  who  lead  ordinary  lives,  do 
ordinary  work,  mingle  in  the  ordinary  intellectual  and  religious 
associations,  keqi  things  balanced,  and  develop  a  very  large 
number  of  sane  men  and  women  who  in  time  transfer  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  the  university  did  not  create,  but  which  it  de¬ 
veloped,  to  the  .social,  jiolitical,  industrial,  professional,  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  world.  It  is  all  very  natural,  and  it  is 
charming  and  effective  because  it  is  nature  at  its  very  best. 

l^erhaps  it  remains  to  be  .said  that  there  tire  men  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  unh.appily  they  are  not  all  among  the  students, 
who  are  either  woin.an-h.'iters  or  who  satisfy  their  code  of 
•scicial  ethics  by  chiv.alrous  .attention  to  women  on  special  oc- 
c.isions,  and  by  living  like  barbari.ans  .all  the  rest  of  the  time 
'I'hey  c.annot  keep  u])  so  much  .artifici.al  politeness  all  the 
time,  tind  the  continuing  pre.sence  of  women  is  an  intolerable 
restnint  upon  them.  Of  course  they  will  not  say  this.  Per¬ 
haps  they  hardly  know  it.  1  lunger  for  investigations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  which  c.annot  be  c.arried  on  in  the  pre.sence  of  women 
is  but  a  thin  disguise  for  the  natural  tendencies  of  a  learned 
mountaineer.  What  is  scientific  is  not  vulgar,  .and  what  is 
vulgar  is  not  scientilic.  d'he  vulg.ar  has  no  pl.acc  in  a  univer¬ 
sity.  It  h.as  no  more  pl.ace  in  a  m.an’s  university  than  in  a  co¬ 
educational  university  or  .a  woin.an’s  college.  'I'he  man  who 
wants  to  smoke  in  the  midst  of  educational  work,  or  to  swear 
or  t.alk  coarsely  .anywhere,  is  out  of  his  latitude  if  in  some  in- 
conceiv.able  w.ay  he  h.as  broken  into  a  university;  and  the 
natural  course  of  democr.acy  and  of  education  is  not  to  be 
turned  .aside  on  his  account. 

Let  us  stand  for  wcll-ri>unded  institutions  and  for  e(|U.al 
rights  for  all.  Let  us  look  for  the  point  of  etpiipoise  .and  keep 
things  balanced  .as  well  .as  we  can.  Let  us  remember  that 
strength  and  power  are  culturing  more  than  polish  and  culture 
are  strengthening.  Let  us  st.and  for  vers.atility  in  the  home 
and  in  the  state.  Let  us  not  forget  that  men  and  women  sup- 
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plenient  each  other;  that  each  supplies  the  factors  in  thought 
and  endeavor,  in  discretion  and  stability,  in  force  and  progress 
which  the  other  lacks;  and  that  the  great  accomplishments  in 
human  society  have  been  worked  (nit  by  men  and  women  of 
character  working  in  co-operation.  d'hey  modify  and 
strengthen  and  regulate  and  guide  one  another.  The  greatest 
good  of  the  race  is  to  be  attained  thru  the  best  jiossible  educa¬ 
tion  for  both.  Why  should  they  not  be  educated  together? 
Why  should  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  the  greatest 
factors  in  our  democratic  society  be  educated  in  conditions 
which  promote  self-consciousness  and  fancy  for  the  life  of  a 
club,  either  a  man's  club  or  a  woman’s  club,  rather  than  in  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  the  recognition  of  interdependent  relations 
imperative  and  give  the  best  assurance  of  intellectual  ei|uality 
and  similarity  of  outlook  in  the  household,  and  of  effective  and 
balanced  service  in  the  state? 

riiere  is  no  reason.  If  there  is  reason  anywhere  at  all  in 
all  the  world,  there  is  none  here.  We  have  made  practical 
demonstrations  and  the  results  are  good.  We  have  done  more 
for  woman  than  any  other  land  has  done:  woman  has  done 
more  for  our  country  than  she  has  been  able  to  do  for  any  other 
country.  'The  facts  and  the  reasons  are  obvious  enough.  Xo 
one,  no  jiarty  or  school  is  going  to  turn  the  hands  hack  on  the 
great  dial  which  registers  the  progress  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  We  are  right,  we  will  go  forward.  We  will  not  be 
turned  aside  because  a  few  men  cannot  see.  or  a  few  women  d<> 
not  nse  their  new  freedom  rationally.  We  will  go  forward, 
holding  out  the  verv  highest  oi)jM)rtunities  to  both  men  and 
women,  and  we  will  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  encourage  the 
very  highest  usefulness,  co-oiierative  usefulness,  in  the  home 
and  in  the  state. 

.AnDKKW  S.  l^KAPKR 
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THE  REFORM  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
FRANCE ‘ 

What  France  has  accomplished  in  her  system  of  secondary 
education  is  more  than  a  reform,  it  is  almost  a  revolution. 
The  plan  of  studies,  the  programs  of  courses,  the  examinations 
and  the  rewards  they  confer  have  been  greatly  modified.  We 
have  sought  especially  to  put  into  secondary  studies  more 
flexibility  and  variety,  and  to  open  up  more  lines  of  study  to 
pupils,  so  that,  by  allowing  them  the  choice  of  different  groups 
of  subjects,  we  might  better  respond  to  their  needs  and  apti¬ 
tudes.  In  this  a  breath  from  America  would  seem  to  have 
passed  over  F'rench  thought,  and  1  am  proud  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  in  France  to  ask  that,  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
instruction  in  secondary  schools,  we  should  look  for  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  I  wrote: 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  system  of  elective 
courses,  which,  tho  it  is  empbjyed  in  varying  measure  in 
American  secondary  schools,  yet  is  practiced  everywhere  to 
'<ome  extent,  imparts  to  those  schools  a  character  of  vitality 
which  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  classes  of  our  French  lycees, 
where  pupils  of  every  grade  of  intellectual  worth  and  destina¬ 
tion  in  society  are  compelled  to  follow  the  same  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  without  any  sifting  or  discrimination.”  Doubtless 
the  system  adopted,  which  is  in  force  in  our  lycees  from  Octo 
her  of  this  year  ( 1902 ),  is  not  absolutely  the  elective  system 
But  it  approaches  it  in  several  points;  it  breaks  with  the  old, 
rigid  unifininity  of  a  social  routine  centuries  old.  and  perhaps 
once  it  is  applied  it  will  lead  us  on  to  further  moflifications  that 
will  bring  us  still  nearer  to  the  .American  plan  outlined  in  re¬ 
ports  of  your  Committee  of  Ten  some  ten  years  ago. 

But  fir.st  a  word  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  plan  that  was 

'  'I'ranslated  from  the  author's  manuscript  !)y  Janies  J.  Finiii(;an. 
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authorized  by  legislative  and  ministerial  action  on  May  30, 
1902,  was  devised.  A  parliamentary  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  more  than  three  years  ago,  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  it  has  carried  on  a  far-reaching  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  secondary  education  and  of  the  means  for  im¬ 
proving  it.  This  body  called  before  it  nearly  all  those  who, 
in  our  country,  either  as  professors,  administrators,  or  as 
philosophers  and  educational  theorists,  were  competent  to 
speak  upon  educational  matters.  Several  thousand  persons 
were  summoned,  and  they  expressed  with  the  fullest  freedom 
their  opinions,  their  criticisms,  and  their  forecasts.  The  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  from  this  host  of  authoritative  witnesses  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  commission,  and  published  in  live  large  volumes 
which  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  that  have  been 
compiled  upon  these  questions.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  M.  Alexander  Ribot,  an  ex-minister  and  at  present  a 
Deputy,  made  an  excellent  report,  in  which  he  gave  at  length 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  after  its  laborious  in- 
(|uiry.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  November  16.  1901,  and  a  second,  supplementary  report, 
also  by  ]\f.  Ribot,  followed  on  July  4,  1902.  On  its  side,  too, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  hatl  set  to  work.  Con¬ 
ferences  and  discussions  took  place  between  the  minister,  M. 
Eeygues,  and  the  parliamentary  committee,  and  after  long  de¬ 
liberations  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  two  parties  was 
e.stahlished  and  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  were  made  possible 
of  presentment  to  Parliament.  When,  after  a  brilliant  de¬ 
bate.  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  assented  to  and  passed,  in 
its  session  of  February  ii.  1902.  the  Minister’s  proposals,  the 
Upper  Council  of  public  education,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in 
our  countrv  the  great  i)edagogical  authority,  took  hold  of  the 
matter  and,  following  the  principles  already  laid  down,  drew 
up  the  definite  regulations  which  became  the  legislative  and 
ministerial  act  of  May  31.  i()02.  Then  the  Senate  was  con¬ 
sulted  in  its  turn  and  gave  its  approv'al,  and  orders  were  sent 
by  the  Minister  to  the  Rectors  of  Academies  •  to  have  the  new 

’  The  whole  of  Frsince  is  divided  into  educational  district'.,  almost  coincident 
with  the  districts  of  Courts  of  Appeals  and  of  Corps  d’.Vrinee,  and  called  Acaile- 
inies.  At  the  head  of  each  Ac.a<leniy  is  a  Rector. 
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plans  in  execution  from  October  i,  1902.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  nothing  has  been 
neglected  that  might  prepare  for  it,  and  make  it  conformable  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  country  and  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
society.  If  ever  a  reform  has  been  studied,  discussed,  turned 
over  and  over  in  every  way  by  skilled  hands,  this  is  indeed  that 
one,  and  it  now  stands  before  the  nation  with  the  weight  given 
it  by  the  double  approval  of  the  political  and  pedagogical 
authorities. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reform  has  excited 
opposition  and  lively  criticism.  The  professors  of  the  lycees 
and  colleges  seem  somewhat  troubled  and  anxious  over  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  existing  order  of  studies,  and  voices 
of  those  competent  to  speak,  .such  as,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  philosopher  M.  Fouillee  and  M.  Michael  Breal,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  College  de  France,  have  been  raised  in  protest 
against  measures  which,  in  their  eyes,  would  endanger  the 
future  of  classical  studies.  hVance,  in  other  countries,  is 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary,  and  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  her 
political  and  social  ideas  have  at  times  revolutionized  the  world. 
But  in  educational  matters  she  is  rather  conservative,  and  even, 
we  may  say,  given  to  routine.  At  bottom,  and  in  spite  of  much 
retouching,  our  system  of  secondary  educaticm  is  still  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  .still  bears  the  strong  imprint  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  our  nietluKls  of  ])rimary  instruction  it 
has  taken  us  one  hundred  years  to  apjily  ideas  already  current 
during  the  kevolution  of  1789.  Again,  it  is  only  six  years  ago 
that  we  remodeled  our  higher  education  by  re-establishing  the 
Universities.  We  must  not,  then,  be  accused  of  hastiness,  for 
it  is  the  contrary,  rather,  that  is  true.  .A  h'renchman  does  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  in  his  habits,  and  innovations  frighten  him. 
Bold  and  <(nick  in  his  theories,  he  hesitates  when  it  comes  to 
a|)i)ly  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  new  form  of  secaindary 
studies  will  be  a  cause  of  tnmble  to  families  and  jirofessors. 
but  what  matters  that,  if  it  lietter  answers  the  true  interests  of 
the  young?  If  we  were  to  allow  (tnrselves  to  be  held  back  bv 
these  considerations,  we  would  never  change  anvthing  in  the 
established  onler  of  things;  humanity,  like  China,  w'onid 
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slumber  in  eternal  routine;  railroads  would  not  have 
superseded  stagecoaches,  nor  the  republic  have  taken  the  place 
of  monarchy. 

We  will  now  state  briefly  in  what  the  principal  modifications 
resulting  from  the  recent  legislation  consist. 

Cycles — Henceforth  secondary  instruction  comprises  two 
cycles,  one  of  four  years’  duration,  the  other  of  three.  The 
studies  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  cycle,  has  already  acquired  some  definite  knowledge 
which  doubtless  is  small  and  limited,  yet  is  capable  of  imme¬ 
diate  use,  in  case  he  should  push  his  studies  no  further.  In 
order  to  define  well  the  separation  between  the  two  cycles,  those 
pupils  who  finish  their  fourth  year  are  called  upon  to  pass  an 
examination,  on  the  completion  of  which  they  may  obtain  a 
certificate  of  secondary  studies.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  certain  number  of  students,  those  on  whom  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  press  hardest,  or  those  who  have  no  very  decided 
taste  for  higher  studies,  will,  after  this  period  of  four  years, 
leave  the  lycee  to  enter  active  life  and  take  up  a  profession. 

The  four  classes  of  the  first  cycle  retain  their  present  names 
of  sixieme,  cinquieme.  quatrieme,  and  troisieme. 

The  second  cycle  is  divided  into  three  clas.ses:  the  seconde. 
the  premiere,  and,  above  them,  the  class  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  At  the  end  of  this  new  series  the  pupils  present 
themselves  for  the  bachelor’s  tlegree,  which  is  the  final  sanction 
of  secondary  instruction. 

Duration  of  Studies — The  duration  of  the  .studies  is,  there¬ 
fore,  seven  years  for  all  pupils  who  continue  their  course  to 
the  end.  It  is  a  year  less  than  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  ('lermany  also  the  period  t)f  study 
is  longer.  Hut  there  is  good  cause  for  thinking  that  seven 
years  are  sufficient,  and,  in  any  event,  the  new  rule  adds  a  year 
for  the  ])upils  of  what  we  called  the  ‘‘  modern  secondary  ” 
course,  the  dnnition  of  which  was  only  six  years.  We  must 
thank  the  reformers  of  T()02  for  having  resisted  the  impru- 
dent  impatience  of  unwise  pedagogs  who.  to  fall  in  with  cnir 
busy,  hurried  social  order,  advocate  the  expeditious  methods  of 
rapid  preparation.  The  virtue  of  secondary  te.iching  lies,  in 
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large  measure,  in  its  duration,  in  its  slow  induence  upon  the 
intellect.  The  best  teachers  need  the  help  of  time,  if  they 
wish,  not  to  furnish  the  memory  with  hastily  acquired  and 
badly  digested  knowledge,  but  to  act  upon  intellectual  habits 
and  accomplish  the  education  of  the  mind,  which  is  truly  the 
essential  aim  of  secondary  instruction. 

Sections — It  is  in  this  that  the  great  change  brought  alx)Ut 
by  the  reform  appears.  For  a  long  time  our  secondary  teach¬ 
ing  knew  but  a  single  form,  the  elements  of  which  were  Latin 
and  mathematics.  Therefore  there  was  only  one  category  of 
pupils,  all  subject  to  one  same  program.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  it  began  to  be  understood  that  the  same 
studies  were  not  suitable  for  all  scholars,  and  Minister  Fortoul, 
during  the  Second  Empire,  conceived  the  plan  of  separating 
the  pupils  into  two  sections,  beginning  with  the  third  class. 
Some  were  to  specialize  in  literature,  the  others  in  the  sciences, 
but  they  were  all  to  be  united  for  the  common  subjects  of 
study,  Latin  translation  and  French  composition.  This  is 
what  was  called  the  bifurcation  system.  Some  ten  years  later 
M.  Duruy,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  public  education  ever 
had  at  its  head,  preoccupied  by  the  economic  needs  of  modern 
.society,  created  alongside  the  classical  course  the  so-calletl 
special  cour.se,  which,  be  intended,  was  to  prepare  students, 
by  more  practical  study  in  the  sciences  and  modern  languages, 
for  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1890  this  special  cour.se  was  followed  by  the  “  modern  course,” 
the  creators  of  which  purp(ised,  without  the  aid  of  Latin  and 
( ireek,  to  give  instruction  of  a  general  nature  that  should  not 
be  professional  in  character,  and  also  might  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  classical  course.  We  were,  so  far.  with  only  two 
branches  in  our  sy.stem,  which  led  pupils  to  bachelor’s  degrees 
that  were  absolutely  distinct  and  that  did  not  confer  the  same 
privileges.  Now  we  shall  have  four;  the  system  adopted  i> 
no  kmger  a  bifurcation,  but  a  quatrifurcation. 

In  the  first  cycle,  however,  where  the  necessity  for  the  same 
subjects  of  study  is  more  imperative,  we  have  stuck  to  the 
bipartite  arrangement.  During  the  fir^t  four  years  of  school 
two  parallel  courses  will  be  offered  to  the  choice  of  families 
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and  pupils;  one,  Section  A,  in  which,  independently  of  the 
studies  common  to  both  sections,  Latin  will  be  taught  from  the 
lirst  year,  and  Greek,  but  only  optionally  from  the  end  of  the 
third  year  (quatrieme) ;  the  other,  Section  B,  which  does 
not  carry  with  it  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  which 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  French,  the  sciences, 
and  drawing. 

The  full  division  into  sections  comes  only  in  the  second 
cycle.  Here  four  groups  of  studies  are  offered  to  the  scholars 
who  enter  the  troisieme : 

Section  A :  Latin,  with  Greek; 

Section  B :  Latin,  with  more  thoro  study  of  the  modern 
languages ; 

Section  C:  Latin,  with  fuller  study  of  the  sciences: 

Section  D:  The  study  (»f  languages  and  sciences  without  a 
Latin  course. 

Only  pupils  from  Section  A  of  the  first  cycle,  those  who  have 
already  studied  Latin,  may  enter  tlie  first  three  sections  of  the 
second  cycle,  where  Latin  is  moi'e  or  less  fully  taught.  Into 
Section  D  will  be  admitted  the  pupils  from  Section  B  of  the 
first  cycle  and  also  those  jmpils  from  Section  A — and  there 
will  certainly  be  many  of  them — who  do  not  care  to  continue 
their  study  of  Latin. 

Let  us  observe  at  once  how  much  this  division  into  sections 
resembles  what  you  intend  carrying  out  in  America.  Your  high 
schools,  with  their  four  years  of  secondary  studies,  correspoiul 
to  our  first  cycle,  and  exactly  four  distinct  courses  are  what 
your  Committee  of  Ten,  in  1893,  proposed  for  high-school 
teaching  when  it  published  its  fourth  table;  the  classical  course, 
with  three  foreign  languages,  one  of  them  modern  (I.«atin, 
Greek,  and  French  or  German);  the  I.atin-scientific,  with  two 
foreign  languages,  one  of  them  modern ;  the  modern  language 
course,  with  two  foreign  languages,  both  modern;  and  finally 
the  English  course,  with  one  foreign  language,  either  ancient 
or  modern. 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the 
reform.  \Ve  wished  to  give  the  pupils  the  means  of  choosing 
the  instruction  best  adapted  to  their  capabilities  and  their 
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presumable  vocation  and  also  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  live.  They  will  now  be  able  at  their 
pleasure  to  take  one  roa<l  (jr  anotlier,  and  so  work  more  com¬ 
petently  and  more  enthusiastically,  and  succeed  better  in 
studies  which  they  have  of  their  own  accord  preferred  to 
others. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  was  in  the  classes  of  our  lycees 
too  large  a  number  of  ])U])ils  wlio  followed,  with  no  profit,  in¬ 
struction  for  which  they  were  not  fitted.  They  encumbered 
the  classes,  where  they  formed  a  kind  of  corpus  mortnum  and 
embarrassed  the  teacher,  whom  they  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
either  not  to  take  them  into  account,  considering  them  a  neg- 
lible  (piantity,  or,  if  he  wished  to  be  of  .service  to  them,  to  lower 
his  methods  of  instruction  and  check  the  progress  of  those  of 
their  fellow  pupils  who  could  and  would  go  on. 

With  the  variety  of  the  many  directions  which  our  jmpils 
may  take  nowadays,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  every  one 
of  the  four  jiarallel  courses  will  be  made  up  of  a  homogeneous 
group,  where  there  will  be  fewer  laggards  and  where  everybody 
will  profit  by  the  teacher’s  lessons. 

."sjote  too  how  the  ojitional  jirinciple,  as  made  a  law  in 
h'rance,  differs  from  what  you  have  set  up  as  a  st.indard  in  the 
United  States,  d  lie  hreiich  schoolboy  can  henceforth  choose, 
at  least  in  the  latter  half  of  his  studies,  one  (T  four  different 
ways;  but  the  program  of  every  one  of  these  is  fi.xed  in  advance 
and  is  obligatory  in  all  its  parts.  W'ith  you,  on  the  contrary, 
a  pupil  in  one  sectifin  may,  if  he  wishes,  take  a  part  from  the 
course  of  another  section.  He  enjoys  full  liberty  of  choice 
among  all  the  subjects  composing  the  broad,  ideal  plan  of 
complete  secondary  education,  d'o  make  the  difference  very 
plain,  let  us  use  a  coinjiarison.  In  a  hVeiich  lycee  there  are,  as 
if  in  a  railway  terminus,  four  trains  about  to  start.  In  them 
travelers  to  the  land  (»f  knowledge  seat  themselves  according  to 
their  preferences.  Ihit  once  they  are  shut  up  in  their  compart¬ 
ments  they  must  go  on  tf)  the  end  towards  the  destination  to 
which  the  train  is  to  take  them.  'I'hey  cannot  leave  their  car 
at  one  station  or  aiKJther,  to  change  for  one  of  the  other 
parallel  trains.  .Xmerican  setaaidary  education  affords  just  this 
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facility  to  its  students;  they  have  the  right, if  they  wish,  to  leave 
the  car  of  the  line  where  they  engaged  a  seat,  for  another  car 
and  another  line.  It  is  not  impossible  that  experience  will  lead 
us  on  in  the  near  future  to  further  i)rogress,  consisting  in  the 
substitution  of  absolute  freedom  of  election  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  limited  choice  permitted 
from  this  time  on;  so  that  there  wnnld  not  be  four  groups  of 
studies  only,  but  a  far  greater  number  of  combinations,  di¬ 
rected  and  determined  not  by  an  immovable  program,  but  by 
the  free  will  of  the  pupils. 

Examinations  and  Degrees — .\notber  difference  between 
the  American  i)Ian  and  ours  is  that  in  the  United  States  you 
maintain  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  baccalaureates. 
\'ou  have  the  baccalaureate  in  arts,  corresponding  to  our 
former  baccalaureate:  tbe  baccalaureate  in  science,  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  in  letters,  almo.st  the  equivalent  of  what  the  modern 
baccalaureate  was  in  h'rance,  and  the  baccalaureate  in  philos- 
ofdiy,  without  counting  the  degrees  in  chemistry,  mechanical 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture.  In  a  word,  you  believe 
that  different  rewards  and  titles  should  answer  for  dif¬ 
ferent  studies.  'I'he  contrary  opinion  has  just  ])rcvaited 
with  us. 

We  have  but  one  bachelor’s  degree,  tbe  “  baccalaureate  of 
secondary  educ.ation."  Doubtless  tbe  pupils  iii  the  four  .sec¬ 
tions  will  not  have  to  ])ass  the  same  kind  of  examinations. 
The  written  and  oral  tests  to  which  they  will  be  held  will  vary 
with  the  section  they  have  chosen,  lint,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  examinations,  it  has  been  decide<l  that  the  diploma 
to  which  they  lead,  if  taken  successfully,  will  have  the  same 
.'ulvantages.  In  short,  diversity  of  examinations,  unity  of  de¬ 
grees,  and  ecjuality  of  the  prerogatives  attached  to  them — such 
is  now  our  scholastic  law'.  The  diplomas  of  this  single  bacca¬ 
laureate  w  ill  open  to  their  holders  all  the  professions,  even  law 
and  medicine,  d'ill  now  the  bachelor  coming  from  the  modern 
course  could  not  register  as  a  .student  under  the  faculties  of  law' 
and  medicine.  Among  other  rea.sons  for  this  inequality  was 
the  fact  that  the  studies  of  the  modern  course  lasted  only  six 
years  and  those  of  the  classical  .seven.  Now’  that  all  courses 
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are  of  equal  length,  and  end  by  equivalent  tho  different  ex¬ 
aminations,  where  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be 
replaced  by  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  the 
modern  languages,  we  thought  there  was  no  longer  any  great 
reason  for  preserving  any  inequality  as  to  privil^es. 

Another  important  change  made  in  the  r^ulation  of  the 
baccalaureate  consists  in  having  the  examination  committees 
( jurys  d’examcn)  composed  in  part — as  they  have  been 
already  for  the  modern  baccalaureate — of  secondary  teachers. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  and  how  justly  has' been  criticised 
the  old  system  of  intrusting  to  the  professors  of  the  faculties, 
that  is,  to  University  men,  the  charge  of  creating  bachelors. 
This  meant  turning  them  from  their  true  functions,  taking 
them  away  from  higher  instruction  to  burden  them  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  with  the  weight  of  examinations  of  a  lower 
grade  of  instruction.  A  German  has  said;  “In  France  you 
take  the  best-tempered  razors  to  cut  pebbles.” 

l'V)r  tlie  time  being  it  did  not  seem  pf)ssil)le  to  relieve  the  fac¬ 
ulty  professors  com])letely  of  this  heavy  task,  but  in  the  differ- 
cnt  juries  there  will  be  associated  with  them  professors  from 
the  lycees,  three  of  them  if  the  jury  has  six  members,  two  if  it 
has  only  five.  Moreover,  the  chairmanship  of  the  jury  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  higher 
branch  of  instruction.® 

Subjects  of  Instruction — 'I'he  subjects  of  instruction  have, 
naturally,  remained  the  same,  being  those  for  a  long  time  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  civilized  countries  as  the  necessary  elements  for 
general  culture  and  the  formation  of  the  mind.  'I'hey  have 
only  been  divided  and  distributed  differently  from  what  they 
were  in  the  old  progr.un.  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  them 
having  been  increased  or  diminished.  The  intellectual  food  is 
still  the  same:  there  arc  the  same  dishes  as  formerly:  but  they 
are  served  on  several  tables,  one  dish  appearing  on  the  menu  of 
one  table  and  not  on  another,  or.  if  so,  in  smaller  quantity. 

Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  of  its  methods  and 

■’  Observe  too  tliat  the  examin.'itions  for  the  t)accalaureate  are  divided  into  two 
series  at  an  interval  of  a  year.  The  first  part  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
miere  class  ;  the  second  after  the  last  year  of  study,  that  of  Philosophy  and' 
Mathematics. 
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its  processes,  has  changed  greatly.  It  has  been  determined  to 
give  a  practical  turn  to  certain  studies.  For  example,  modern 
languages  will  be  tauglit,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  use.  Till  now,  they  were  taught  rather  from  the  literary 
and  grammatical  standpoint,  and  in  the  modern  course  they 
were  to  take  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  instruments  of 
intellectual  culture.  That  is  no  longer  the  purpose  we  assign 
to  them  in  the  new  courses  of  study.  Now  the  attempt  must 
he  made  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  them.  “  The  aim 
which  the  teaching  of  a  modern  language  must  have,  during 
the  course  of  secondary  studies,”  say  the  instructions  accom¬ 
panying  the  legislative  act,  “  must  be  to  give  the  pupil  real  and 
effective  mastery  of  that  language.  .  .  The  language  to  be 
taught,  therefore,  shall  be,  not  the  literary  language,  but  the 
usual,  current  speech,  that  which  translates  into  words  all  the 
manifestations  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  life.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  direct  method  must  be  used,  taking  as  a  basis  not 
the  mother  tongue,  but  the  foreign  language.  In  all  the 
course  the  teacher  will  use  especially  the  foreign  language;  he 
will  forbid  himself  the  use  of  French.” 

In  like  manner,  for  the  study  of  French,  the  instructions 
advise  teaching  rules  by  usage.  “  The  teacher  must  miss  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  the  pupils  that  they  apply  them  instinct¬ 
ively.  lie  must  constantly  connect  his  instruction  with  the 
examples  furnished  him  by  the  written  or  spoken  language.” 

Some  other  regulations  give  evidence  of  the  positive  and 
practical  tendencies  of  the  new  plan  of  studies.  For  instance, 
the  practical  exercises  in  science  introduced  in  the  seconde 
and  premiere  classes,  and  the  teaching  of  ordinary  principles 
of  law  in  the  troisieme  class  of  division  B.  Observe  also  the 
innovation  of  bringing  in  a  course  in  practical  ethics  into  the 
quatrieme  and  troisieme  classes.  Up  to  the  present  time 
instruction  in  ethics  was  given  only  in  the  philosophy  class, 
and  then  in  an  abstract  and  theoretical  form.  Now,  from  the 
first  cycle,  it  will  be  taught,  not  by  a  scientific  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  ethics,  but  by  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  principal 
iluties  of  man.  The  program  says  that  this  instruction  shall 
consist  of  “  systematic  readings,  recitations,  and  talks,  planned 
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to  strengthen  sentiment  favorable  to  moral  development  and  to 
counteract  opposite  tendencies.” 

The  practical  aims  of  the  reformers  of  1902  are  seen  finally 
in  the  establishment  of  a  special  program  of  studies,  an  outside 
section,  so  to  speak,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  will  be  the 
study  of  the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  application.  This  course  of  studies  will 
be  formed  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  classes  of  the 
first  cycle  and  who  do  not  aspire  to  the  baccalaureate.  It  will 
last  only  two  years,  and  may  vary  in  its  programs  according  to 
the  needs,  the  particular  industries,  and  the  economic  condi- 
ti(jns  of  each  district.  The  ])rograms  will  he  made  up  by  the 
local  authorities  and  approved  by  the  Minister  (jf  Public  Edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  completi(jn  of  this  course  the  pu])ils  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass  an  examination,  at  the  end  of  which  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  studies  will  he  given  them.  This  is  an  interesting 
first  step  in  the  path  of  decentralization,  since  this  course,  open¬ 
ing  up  a  fifth  road  to  stiulents,  is  not  subject  to  a  unifijrm  and 
unvarying  program,  hut  must  he  adapted,  as  to  the  variety  of 
its  subjects  of  instruction,  to  the  diversity  of  needs  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  is  to  he  given. 

Such  is,  in  its  entirety,  the  new  plan  of  studies  for  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  secondary  education.  In  constructing  it,  its  authors 
have  also  considered  its  co-ordination  with  primary  education. 
What  you  call  in  America  the  “  articulation  of  the  school  with 
the  college  ”  is  an  embarrassing  problem  for  us  also.  It  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the  system  of  secondary 
education,  on  entering  the  sixieme  class,  come  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sources;  some  are  from  the  public  primary  school;  the 
others  have  already  had  a  course  of  primary  studies,  la.sting 
usually  four  years,  in  the  college  or  lycee.  Now  the  programs  of 
the  public  school  and  of  the  primary  clas.ses  of  the  colleges  and 
lycees  are  not  identical  in  every  point.  Some  years  ago,  it  is 
true,  Latin  was  done  away  with  in  the  huitieme  and  septieme 
classes,  where  pupils  formerly  began  to  study  it;  but  in  return 
the  elements  of  modern  languages  were  introduced  on  the  plea 
that  the  modern  languages  cannot  be  really  learned  unless  one 
begins  the  study  of  them  early.  Nothing  better,  if  modern 
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languages  were  taught  also  in  the  public  school.  But  they  are 
not,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  will  be.  Another  solu¬ 
tion  would  have  been  to  give  up  German  and  English  in  the 
primary  classes  of  the  colleges  and  lycees.  But  that  has  not 
been  decided  upon  as  yet,  and  with  the  new  plan  of  studies, 
which  maintain  two  hours  of  modern  languages  in  the  neu- 
vieme,  huitieme,  and  septieme  classes,  the  difficulty  remains. 
V\'e  shall  continue  to  receive  into  the  sixieme  class,  the  first  one 
in  the  secondary  course,  pupils  some  of  whom  already  know'  a 
little  English  or  German,  while  the  rest  have  not  studied  these 
languages  at  all  and  are  on  an  inferittr  footing  as  compared 
w  ith  their  classmates. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  every  reason  for  expecting  the 
happiest  results  from  the  thoro  recasting  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  economy  of  our  plans  of  studies.  There  will  be 
undoubtedly  great  difficulties,  in  application,  for  it  is  ahvays 
easier  to  conceive  a  reform  than  to  execute  it.  It  will  take 
some  time  for  the  teaching  staff  to  fit  itself  to  the  new  tasks  laid 
upon  it.  The  creation  of  new  officers  and  also  some  suppres¬ 
sions  will  be  necessary.  The  difficulties,  moreover,  cannot 
be  removed  in  any  other  way,  if  we  do  not  increase  the  number 
of  new  professorships  in  the  modern  languages  and  the  sci¬ 
ences,  to  which  the  reform  gives  a  much  greater  field  than  l)e- 
fore,  e.xcept  by  uniting  the  pupils  of  different  sections  for  those 
subjects  which  are  the  .same  for  all.  Conseciuently  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  disorder  and  confusioti  ;it  first.  But  gradually 
matters  will  be  set  right  and  experience  will  suggest  certain 
modifications  in  a  system  which,  good  as  it  is,  is  not.  however, 
either  irreproachable  or  unalterable.  W  e  have  a  proof  of  this 
in  that  the  new  arr.ingement  has  already  raised  tmmerous  criti¬ 
cisms,  some  of  which  may  seem  well-founded. 

The  most  serious  charge  is  that  brought  by  the  humanists  of 
the  old  school,  who  feared  that  classical  studies  will  be  en¬ 
dangered  and  condemned  to  a  fatal  decline.  Professors  who 
have  grown  old  in  the  practice  of  the  former  methods  cry  out 
sorrowfullv  :  **  d'liere  are  no  longer  any  humanities.”  W'e.  for 
our  part,  think  their  fears  greatly  exaggerated.  Greek  will 
suffer,  doubtless,  under  the  new  regime,  since  in  the  first  place 
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ihe  study  of  it  will  be  begun  only  after  the  quatrieme  class,  and 
secondly,  it  will  be  optional,  even  for  pupils  of  the  division  A 
of  the  first  cycle.  But  Latin  studies  will  be  kept  up  in  all  their 
strength,  for  Latin  appears  in  the  programs  of  three  sections 
out  of  four  in  the  second  cycle. 

In  any  event,  if  the  changes  about  to  be  effected  are  to  work 
any  harm  to  the  prosperity  of  classical  studies,  it  may  be  as¬ 
serted  that  such  were  not  the  intentions  of  those  who  proposed 
and  voted  for  them.  The  language  of  the  two  ministers,  M. 
Leygues  and  M.  Chaumie,  one  of  whom  prepared  the  reform, 
while  the  other  is  intrusted  with  its  execution,  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  matter.  Both  have  loudly  proclaimed  their  faith 
in  classical  studies.  Said  M.  Leygues;  “The  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  antiquity  has  given  to  the  French  genius  an  incom¬ 
parable  clearness  and  elegance.  Thru  that  study  our  philoso¬ 
phy,  our  letters,  and  our  art  have  shone  with  intense  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  thru  it  our  moral  influence  has  been  exercised  as 
sovereign  thruout  the  world.  The  humanities  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  strengthened  against  every  attack,  for  they  form 
part  of  our  national  heritage.”  Minister  Chaumie,  too,  the 
successor  of  M.  Leygues,  summed  up  in  these  terms  the  double 
end  held  in  view:  “To  seek  for  secondary  education  an  organi¬ 
zation  fitted  both  to  satisfy  the  country’s  aspirations  and  needs, 
and  also  to  continue  that  high  intellectual  culture  which  for 
several  centuries  is  France’s  ornament  and  one  of  her  most 
precious  and  dearest  glories.” 

Gahriel  Compayr^ 

Rector  of  the  University  of  I.yons 
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PROGRAM  OF  SKCONDARY  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  CYCI.E 

(Duration  four  years  from  the  Sisitnie  to  the  Troisitme) 
Division  A  Division  B 

SIXif.MK 


Irench, 

.  3  hours 

French, 

.  5  hours 

J.atin . 

•  7  “ 

Penmanship, 

I  hour 

Modern  languages. 

•  5  “ 

Modern  languages. 

.  5  hou  rs 

History  and  geography. 

•  3 

History  and  geography. 

■  3  “ 

Arithmetic, 

.  2  “ 

Arithmetic,  . 

•  4  ■■ 

Natural  science. 

I  hour 

Natural  science. 

.  2  “ 

Drawing, 

2  hours 

Drawing, 

.  2  •• 

Total,  . 

23  hours 

Total,  . 

.  22  hours 

CIN(^L’li^MK 

French, 

.  3  hours 

French, 

5  hours 

Latin,  .... 

•  7  “ 

Penmanship, 

.  I  hour 

Modern  languages. 

•  5  " 

Modern  languages. 

.  5  hours 

History  and  geography. 

•  3  “ 

History  and  geography. 

.  3  " 

Arithmetic,  . 

.  2  “ 

Mathematics, 

•  4 

Natural  science. 

.  1  hour 

Natural  science. 

.  2  “ 

Drawing, 

.  2  hours 

Drawing, 

2  “ 

Total, 

.  23  hours 

•Total, 

,  22  hours 

• 

gUATRlEMF.  (2) 

Ethics,  .... 

I  hour 

Pithics, 

I  hour 

French, 

.  3  hours 

P'rench, 

.  5  hours 

Latin,  .... 

.  6  •• 

Bookkeeping, 

.  I  hour 

Greek  (optional),  . 

.  3  •• 

Modern  languages. 

.  $  hours 

Motlern  languages. 

.  5  ■* 

History  and  geography. 

•  3  “ 

History  and  geography. 

.  3  •• 

.Mathemathics, 

■  4  “ 

Mathematics,  i  hour  (opt.) 

+  I  hour 

Physics  and  chemistry,  . 

2 

Natural  science. 

.  1  " 

Drawing,  .  .  2  hours  -}-  *  hour 

Drawing, 

.  2  hours 

Total,  4  hours  (optional)  22  hours 

Total, 

.  24  hours 

TR01Sli'ME(2) 

Ethics,  .... 

.  I  hour 

Eithics, 

.  I  hour 

French, 

.  3  hours 

P'rench, 

4  hours 

Latin,  .... 

.  6  “ 

Elements  of  law,  . 

.  I  hour 

Greek  (optional),  . 

.  3  “ 

Modern  languages. 

.  5  hours 

Modern  languages. 

.  5  “ 

History  and  geography. 

.  3  “ 

History  and  geography. 

•  3  •• 

.Mathematics, 

•  3  “ 

Mathemathics,  1  hour  (opt.) 

+  2  •• 

I'hysics  and  chemistry,  . 

2  “ 

Drawing, 

.  2  “ 

Natural  science,  . 

.  I  hour 

Bookkeeping, 

1  “ 

Drawing, 

2  +  1  “ 

.  24  hours 


Total,  4  hours  (optional)  F  22  hours 


Total, 
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SECOND  CYCI.E 

( Duration  three  years,  from  the  Seconde  to  the  Class  of 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics) 

SECONDl, 


SECTION  A 

[  SECTION  B 

’  "  1 

SECTION  C  1 

i  SECTION  D 

Greek— Latin 

Latin — 

Modern  Languages 

Latin— Sciences 

1  Sciences— 

Modern  Languages 

French, 

3  hours 

3  hours 

5  hours 

5  hours 

Latin, 

4  “ 

4 

(Jreek, 

5  “ 

Modern  history. 

2  “ 

2  “ 

2  ** 

Ancient  history. 

2  “ 

2  “ 

1 

Geoftraphy, 

1  hour 

1  hour 

I  hour  j 

I  hour 

Modern  languages. 

2  hours 

^  hours ( '  I 

2  hours  1 

1  7  hours  (*) 

Mathematics,  . 
Physics  and  chemis- 

I  hour 

i 

I  hour 

3  “ 

s  “ 

try. 

Practical  exercises 

t  **  1 

I  “ 

.1  “  I 

in  science^ 

2  hours 

2  hours 

Drawing, 

Geology  (’). 

2  *  * 

4 

4  “ 

Totals, 

25  hours 

1  25  hours 

26  hours  j 

27  hours 

(*)  Four  hours  in  the  second  lan^fuage. 

Twelve  lectures  of  one  hour  each  for  the  four  sections. 


I'REMIERE 


SECTION  A 


I'lench. 

luitin, 

I, atin  exercises, 
<ireek, 

Modern  history, 
Ancient  history, 
lieoKraphy, 

Modern  lanRiiaKCS, 
Mathematics,  . 
1‘hysics, 

I'hysicsand  chemis¬ 
try, 

I’ractical  exerci.ses 
ill  science, 

I  irawinR (optional). 

Totals, 


SECTION  II 

SECTION  C 

_ 

SECTION  l> 

1  hours 

1  hours 

\  hours 

3  hours 

K  ** 

\  “ 

(optional!  J  “ 

S  “ 

2  ‘ 

.. 

2 

1  hour 

I  hour 

1  hour 

1  hour 

2  hours 

7  hoursp) 

2  hours 

7  hours  1  ‘ 

I  hour 

I  hour 

3  “ 

2  hours 

(optional)  2  hours 

1  hour 

2  “ 

1  hour 

23  hours 

23  hours 

25  hours 

27  hull  I  S 

I ' »  Four  hours  for  the  second  lanifuaRc. 
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CI-\SSES  OF  FHILOSOPHY  AND  MATHEMATICS 


PHILOSOPHY 

Mathematics 

SECTION  A 

SECTION  B 

SECTION  A 

SECTION  H 

J'htlosophy, . 

8  hours  dur- 

8  hours  dur- 

3  hours 

3  hours 

mg 

mg 

1  semester 

I  semester 

Philosophy, . 

9  hours  dur- 

9  hours  dur- 

mg 

mg 

I  semester 

1  semester 

(iveek  and  Latin,  .... 

4  hours  (op- 

tional  y 

1..atin, . 

2  hours  (op- 

tional) 

Modern  languages, 

2  hours  (op- 

I  +  2  hours 

2  hours 

I  hour  •  2 

tional) 

History, . 

^  hours 

i  hours 

^  “ 

3  hours 

Mathematics,  .... 

2  *• 

8  •• 

8  ** 

Physics  and  chemistry. 

3  “ 

3  “ 

5  ** 

5  ** 

Natural  sciences. 

2  •• 

2  “ 

2  ** 

2  ** 

Practical  exercises  in  sciences, 

2  “ 

2 

Drawing, . 

2  hours  (op- 

2  hours  (op- 

2  hours  (op- 

2  hours  -1-  2 

tional) 

tional 

tional)  +  2 

optional 

Hygiene  (•). 

Tutaly  ..... 

18I  hours  4-  8 

2ii  hours  f  .'27  hours -1-  2 

28  hours  f  2 

optional 

optional 

optional 

optional 

<’)  Twelve  lectures  of  one  hour  each. 


Ill 


Tlili  AMERICAN  TEACHERS 

'I'lie  right  of  the  state  to  educate  is  in  this  country  almost 
universally  admitted.  'I'hat  right  rests  upon  no  unsubstantial 
or  visionary  foundation.  It  is  implied  in  the  end  for  which 
men  have  established  government.  The  end  of  governmetit  is 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  organized  society.  Among  the 
chief  objects  of  organized  society  are,  first,  the  development  of 
the  best  powers — intellectual,  moral,  and  physical — of  the  in¬ 
dividual;  and  second,  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of 
whatever  makes  life  worth  living.  Universal  education  is  the 
one  essential  condition  under  which  these  objects  may  be  re¬ 
alized.  Without  universal  education  there  cannot  be  universal 
itidividual  development.  Without  universal  education  there 
cannot  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  To  provide,  to  in¬ 
sure,  and  to  compel  universal  education  is  an  undertaking  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  authority  short  of  the  state  itself. 
As  John  Stuart  Mill  argued,  because  parents  are  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  provide  the  best  education  for  their  children,  or  be¬ 
ing  able  and  willing  to  provide  education,  do  not  know  what 
the  best  education  is,  the  state  must  undertake  the  work. 

Without  universal  education,  moreover,  no  government  that 
rests  upon  popular  action  can  long  endure.  Where  the  people 
are  sovereign,  the  people  must  be  schooled  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  virtues  upon  which  free  institutions  depend.®  If 
for  no  other  reason,  public  schools  are  necessary  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  our  history:  are  necessary  lest  we  forget  the 
glories  of  Yorktown  and  Runker  Hill,  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration,  and  the  tnemories  of  Washington  and  Idncoln. 

In  words  of  weighty  import.  .Andrew  T^.  White  has  warned 
the  United  States  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  popular  educa- 

'  ConvDi-.ition  address  at  the  University  of  (diicago,  [tecenilrcr  if',  ii)02. 

’  \V'(»)dr()\v  Wdson,  'I'hf  state,  p.  667. 
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tion.  “A  number  of  great  republics,  ofticered  by  great  men,” 
he  has  said,  “  have  existed  in  the  world.  Their  history  has 
been  very  brilliant,  and  yet,  of  them  all,  only  two  remain — only 
two  can  be  said  to  have  lasted.”  (He  regards  the  republic  of 
France  as  still  only  an  experiment.)  ”  I  am  speaking  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  United  States.  Those  two  republics  differ 
from  all  the  others  in  only  one  particular.  Other  republics 
have  been  deeply  religious.  'I'he  republic  at  Florence  was  as 
deeply  religious  as  any  community  that  ever  existed.  They 
have  had  every  virtue  e.xcept  an  enlightened  body  of  citizens. 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  have  that.”  The  lessons  of 
recorded  history  are  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the 
enlightenment  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  thru  universal 
education  is  the  sole  condition  under  which  a  republic  can 
endure. 

But  then  the  question  arises,  What  is  education?  There 
have  been  some  great  definitions  of  education — all  sublimely 
true,  but  each  open  to  .some  objection.  When  Comenius  says, 
”  Things  that  should  be  done  must  be  learned  by  doing  when 
John  Dewey  says,  “  Education  is  not  preparation  for  life,  it  is 
life”;  when  Pestalozzi  says,  “Education  is  a  generation  of 
power  when  Froebel  says  that  education  is  “  the  harmonious 
growth  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul,”  we  all  feel  the  force  of 
the  words,  but  we  also  realize  that  the  language  is  too  mystical 
for  general  comprehension.  Even  when  Colonel  Parker  grew 
eloquent — and  when  was  he  not  eloquent  ? — on  the  ideal  school 
as  the  ideal  community,  we  could  not,  when  released  from  the 
spell  he  wove  around  us,  help  feeling  that  there  was  sometliing 
lacking — that  he  was  describing  the  ideal  conditions  for  edu¬ 
cation  rather  than  ideal  education  itself. 

Perhaps  the  first  approach  to  a  scientific  definition  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  that  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  St.  Andrews 
address.  Education,  he  says,  is  “  the  culture  which  each  gen¬ 
eration  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  successors, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping  up,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  for  raising,  the  improvement  which  has  been  attained.” 
President  Butler  has  shown  that  there  is  a  scientific  basis  for 
Mr.  Mill’s  definition  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  probably  never 
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suspected,  because  he  never  realized  the  full  significance  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  President  Butler  takes  as  the  starting- 
point  of  educational  science  John  Fiske’s  great  contribution  to 
the  evolutionary  theory,  that  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy 
in  the  human  race  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  adjust¬ 
ments — physical  and  spiritual — of  the  child  to  its  environment, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  human  family,  and  therefore  at  the 
foundation  of  society  and  of  institutional  life.“  “  After  the 
physical  adjustment,”  as  Dr.  Butler  juits  it,  “  is  reasonably 
complete,  there  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  the  building  of 
harmonious  and  reciprocal  relations  with  those  great  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  race  that  constitute  civilization;  and  therefore  the 
lengthening  period  of  infancy  simply  means  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  half  of  the  life  of  each  generation  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  young  some  conception  of  the  vast  acquirements 
of  the  historic  past  and  some  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  the 
immediate  present.*  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
teaches  us  to  look  upon  eflucation  as  the  work  of  adapting  and 
adjusting  (»ur  self-active  organisms  to  the  acquisitions  and 
attainments  of  the  race  which  have  well  been  called  our  spirit¬ 
ual  inheritances.” 

Our  spiritual  inheritances  Dr.  Butler  classifies  as  our  scien¬ 
tific  inheritance,  our  literary  inheritance,  our  aesthetic  inher¬ 
itance,  our  institutional  inheritance,  and  our  religious  inher¬ 
itance.  This  classification  is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  No 
part  of  the  achievements  of  the  human  race — not  science,  not 
literature,  not  art.  not  history  and  laws,  not  religion — may  be 
omitted  from  the  work  of  education.  For  one  and  all  of  them, 
if  our  republic  is  to  l)e  preserved  thru  the  enlightenment  of  its 
citizens,  if  all  our  citizens  are  to  have  equal  opportunity  for 
individual  development  and  for  advancement,  place  must  be 
found  in  the  educatir)n  of  the  school  and  the  education  of  the 
home. 

And  yet  there  still  seems  something  lacking.  A  man  may. 
like  Coleridge  have  entered  generously  into  the  spiritual  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  race,  and  yet  remain  an  eater  of  opium  and  a 

’  liutler,  Tht  mtaning  of  education,  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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dreamer  of  dreams;  he  may  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin  and 
have  nothing  to  sliow  for  his  stewardship;  he  may  wrap  him¬ 
self  in  the  cloak  of  selfishness  or  pour  forth  his  strength  in  sen¬ 
suality;  and  the  world  is  full  of  examples  of  men  of  great  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments  who  have  oppressed  and  maltreated  their 
fellow-men;  all  these  things  and  more  a  man  may  do  in  spite  oi 
his  intellectual  acquisitions,  unless  he  has  developed  certain 
finalities  of  mind  and  heart  without  which  neither  knowledge 
nor  riches  avails. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  great  work  on  Social  evolution 
has,  to  my  mind,  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  education  which  may  help  us  to  find  what  seems  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  definitions  of  Mill  and  Butler,  and  to  explain  what 
is  mystical  in  the  definitions  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  He 
first  shows  that  the  stupendous  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  mathematics,  in  pure  sci¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry,  were  not  the 
colossal  products  of  individual  minds,  but  "  the  results  of  small 
accumulations  of  knowledge  slowly  and  painfully  made  and 
added  to  by  many  minds  thru  an  indefinite  number  of  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  every  addition  to  this  store  of  knowledge  af¬ 
fording  still  greater  facilities  for  further  additions.”  So  far, 
Mr.  Kidd’s  doctrine  of  progress  is  in  accord  with  Mill’s  aiift 
Butler’s  theories  of  education.  But  then  he  finds  another  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  no  much  intellectual  capacity,  he  claims,  that 
has  caused  the  evolution  of  the  highest  civilization,  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  other  (|ualities  which  we  may  call  ethical, 
moral,  or  religious.  ”A  preponderating  element.”  he  says. 
“  in  the  type  of  character  which  the  evolutionary  forces  at  work 
in  human  society  are  slowly  developing,  would  appear  to  be  the 
sense  of  reverence.  The  qualities  with  which  it  is  tending  to 
be  closely  allied  are  great  mental  energy,  resolution,  enterprise, 
power  of  prolonged  and  concentrated  ap|)lication,  and  a  sense 
of  simple-minded  devotion  to  conceptions  of  duty.”  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  in  any  educational  .scheme  to  exalt  a  na¬ 
tion,  we  must  include  not  only  the  accjuisition  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  inheritance,  but  also  the  development  of  the  ethical  quali¬ 
ties  of  reverence,  resolution,  ptwer  of  prolonged  and  concen- 
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trated  application,  and  simple-minded  devotion  to  conceptions 
of  duty.  Quite  recently  President  Eliot  in  a  notable  address 
traced  the  existence  of  many  of  the  ills  to  which  modern  society 
is  heir — the  gambling  habit,  the  drink  habit,  the  reading  of 
ephemeral  and  degrading  literature,  and  the  appeal  to  force  in- 
stcarl  of  to  reason  as  in  strikes  and  mob  violence — to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  schools  to  train  the  intelligence,  the  reasoning 
powers  of  their  pupils.  Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement,  and  President  Eliot  did  a  great  public  service  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  truth.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  these 
very  evils  are  due  quite  as  much  to  the  lack  of  moral  principle 
as  to  the  lack  of  reasoning  power?  Gambling  and  intemper¬ 
ance  are  quite  compatible  with  high  intellectual  attainments, 
but  not  with  reverence  and  simple-minded  devotion  to  con¬ 
ceptions  of  duty. 

Again,  does  not  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  in  that  process  which  we  call  life,  necessarily  involve  an 
ethical  as  well  as  an  intellectual  element?  Not  only  is  the 
child  molded  by  the  environment  into  which  he  is  born,  but 
for  good  or  for  evil  he  helps  to  modify  that  environment.  He 
has  his  influence  on  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Every 
action  he  performs  produces  some  reaction  in  others.  Are 
these  reactions  good  in  their  tendency  or  are  they  evil? 
Surely  this  is  a  (piestion  every  man  should  put  to  himself. 
Surely  every  child  should  learn  to  ask  himself:  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  action  of  mine  upon  my  fellows?  Will  it 
injure  them?  Will  it  help  them?  In  defining  education,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  terms  f)f  the  adjustment  of  man  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  we  must  not,  while  seeking  for  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  man,  forget  that  man  influences  environment,  that 
action  always  begets  reaction.  Education  ought  to  train  men 
to  transform  their  environment  for  the  better,  .^nd  this  is  of 
Bie  very  essence  of  morality. 

Now,  if  education  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  two  main  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  society  is  organized — to  promote  individual 
<levelopnient  and  to  secure  ecpiality  of  opportunity  to  all;  if, 
further,  universal  education  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
our  republican  institutions;  and  if,  lastly,  education  involve^ 
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tlie  development  of  the  highest  ethical  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  our  intellectual  inheritance,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
child  to  his  environment;  surely  it  follows  that  the  persons  to 
whom  this  all-important  work  is  intrusted  cannot  be  too  ac¬ 
complished,  cannot  be  too  highly  trained,  and  cannot  be  held 
to  too  rigid  an  accountability.  If  we  think  of  the  teacher’s 
work  as  the  foundation  and  the  safeguard  of  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  he  should 
possess  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  statesman.  If  we  keep  be¬ 
fore  our  minds  the  vast  task  of  introducing  the  young  into  their 
intellectual  inheritance,  we  may  look  for  the  mark  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  If  we  think  of  his  duties  in  the  inculcation  of  a  high 
morality,  we  may  regard  him  an  "  an  under-shepherd  of  the 
Lord’s  little  ones,”  even  as  a  great  evangelist.  If  we  think  oj* 
the  battles  he  is  called  upon  to  fight,  especially  in  our  greiit 
cities,  against  ignorance  and  vice  and  against  the  abhorrent 
forces  that  would  prostitute  the  public  schools  to  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  and  drag  them  in  the  mire  of  party  politics,  we  may  think 
of  him  as  the  soldier  of  a  hundred  battles.  Ofttimes,  too, 
when  we  see  his  high-mindedness  in  presence  of  affront,  his 
fortitude  in  resisting  tyranny,  and  his  patience  in  opposing 
intrigue  and  enduring  scandal,  we  should  not  be  far  amiss 
in  placing  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  his  brow.  There 
are  few  in  whom  are  found  mi.xed  all  these  qualities  of 
the  ideal  teacher^  One  such  there  was.  however,  whom 
Chicago  knew  well — Francis  Parker.  Him  the  University 
of  Chicago  delighted  to  honor,  for  he  was  a  statesman  and  he 
was  a  philosopher,  and  he  was  an  evangelist,  and  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  in  very  truth  he  was  a  martyr.  The  memory  of 
such  a  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  schools.  To  few  in  any  age  are 
given  the  great  abilities  and  the  gre.'it  opportunities  that  made 
Francis  Parker  the  heroic  figure  he  was.  Yet  none  need  de 
spair.  d'he  opportunities  for  efficiency  cimie  to  every  teacher. 
The  humhle.st  mistress  in  a  country  school,  who  inspires  her 
^ffq^ls  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  love  of  truth,  and  tlie 
rlesire  for  the  higher  life,  is  as  truly  in  the  class  of  real  teachers 
as  .Socrates  or  I'roel)el.  Pestalozzi  or  Parker. 

.\nd  yet  the  most  ardent  .admirer  of  our  public-school  system 
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will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  teaching,  except  in  the  case  of 
college  or  university  teaching,  is  not  recognized  as  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  as  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  are  recognized;  that  public-school  teachers  are  not 
doing  all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  foster  the 
growth  of  intelligence  and  morality;  and  that  they  neither 
meet  with  that  social  and  financial  recognition  nor  exercise  that 
influence  in  the  community  which  the  supreme  importance  of 
their  calling  deserves  and  demand^ 

Jl(jw  are  w'e  to  account  for  Tliis  strange  anomaly — that 
teachers  should  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work  which  is  most 
needed  to  preserve  the  rejnildic  and  yet  receive  so  little  recog¬ 
nition,  either  financially  or  socially,  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
whom  they  serve?  Some  woukl  account  for  it  by  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  teacher’s  calling  leaves  its  mark  on  the 
teacher  and  by  so  much  unfits  him  for  general  society. 
Charles  Lamb  gave  expression  to  this  view  when  he  asked  the 
(piestion :  "  Why  are  we  never  (juite  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
a  schoolmaster?  ”  "  Because."  be  answers,  “  we  are  conscious 
that  he  is  not  (juite  at  his  ease  in  ours,  lie  is  awkward  and  (Jut 
of  j)lace  in  the  society  of  his  ecjuals.  He  comes,  like  Gulliver, 
from  among  bis  little  peo|)le,  and  he  cannot  fit  the  stature  ot 
his  understanding  to  yours.  He  is  so  used  to  teaching  that 
he  wants  to  be  teaching  you.’’ 

Hie  unerring  shaft  of  Lamb’s  genial  satire  discovers  a  weak 
point  in  our  harness  and  inflicts  a  wound — tbo  a  wound  that 
is  not  mortal.  May  not  we  teachers  retaliate  by  asking  what 
calling  there  is  that  does  not  letive  its  mark,  jdiysical  or  in- 
tiillectual,  on  him  who  follows  it?  The  blacksmith  thru  the 
constant  use  of  his  brawny  right  arm  becomes  lop-sided;  the 
s.'iilor  rolls  in  bis  walk  on  land  as  a  ship  rolls  at  sea;  the  poj^ular 
physician  acejuires  blandness  of  manner  and  a  deferential  smile 
and  the  habit  of  never  committing  himself  lest  he  should  after¬ 
wards  be  convicted  of  error;  the  |)reacher  rarely  throws  aside 
his  preaching  voice,  while  the  lawyer  sjieaks  of  (ordinary  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  language  of  his  brief,  and  is  always  “  objecting”  to 
your  conclusions  or  cross-examining  you  on  your  facts.  The 
truth  is  that  all  vocations  leave  their  impress  on  the  physical  and 
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intellectual  man.  It  is  only  the  \'ery  strongest  souls  that  pre¬ 
serve  their  perfect  poise  and  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
mannerisms  of  their  calling.  This,  then,  cannot  be  the  reason 
why  teachers  receive  so  little  recognition. 

Others  would  account  for  the  schoolmaster’s  position  at 
present  and  for  the  ridicule  that  has  been  heaped  upon  him  in 
literature  by  the  deplorable  fact  that  from  time  immemorial  he 
has  used  corporal  punishment  as  an  element  in  teaching. 
There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  statement.  Everywhere, 
doubtless,  the  conduct  of  the  schools  is  to-day  far  more  humane 
than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  to  use  Oscar  Browning’^ 
words,  teaching  was  conducted  amid  the  shouts  of  the  teachers 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  taught.  It  has  grown  more  hu¬ 
mane  even  during  the  last  ten  years.  And  yet,  we  who  are 
seeking  a  better  way  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  contumely 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  two  thousand  years  of  cruelty 
to  children.  Tho  we  must  endure  this  reproach,  we  should  not 
he  surprised  at  it.  Cruelty  is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage; 
loving-kindness  of  the  civilized- man.  The  humane  man  or 
woman  not  only  hates  cruelty  in  and  for  itself,  but  despises  it 
in  the  teacher  as  evidence  of  lack  of  skill  in  his  calling.  We 
cannot  help  despising  in  any  calling  or  in  any  action  the  sul>- 
stitution  of  brute  force  for  intellectual  skill  and  moral  intiuence. 

Other  reasons,  however,  there  must  he  to  account  for  the 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  teacher's  position.  All  of  them  are 
more  or  less  historic  in  their  character. 

The  first,  perhaps,  is  that  the  teacher’s  calling  was  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  in  the  United  States,  and  still  is.  in 
most  European  countries,  subservient  to  the  ])rofession  of 
theology.  Not  only  have  the  clergy^  had  the  appointment  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  hut  the  most  prominent  and  highly 
paid  teaching  positions  have  been  reserved  for  clergymen. 
Public  schools — tax-supported  .schools — are  an  institution  of 
very  recent  growth.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  all 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  practically  under  the  control 
of  the  clergy.  Invariably  clergymen  were  selected  as  presi¬ 
dents  of  colleges.  Only  two  years  ago  a  layman  for  the  first 
time  took  his  seat  in  the  presidential  chair  of  Vale,  and  only 
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a  few  weeks  ago  did  Princeton  for  the  first  time  come  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  who  was  not  a  clergyman.  In 
England,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  the  heads  of  the  great  i)ublic  schools  are  almost  invariably 
in  holy  orders.  The  discussion  over  the  education  hill  that  has 
.'-tirred  England  to  its  depths  is  in  the  last  analysis  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  fight  as  to  whether  the  clergy  shall  ap- 
j)oint  and  control  the  teachers;  and,  unfortunately  for  England,, 
the  clergy  for  the  time  being  appear  to  have  won.  But  it  can 
he  only  for  a  time.  Xo  profession  can  thrive  or  receive  popu¬ 
lar  recognition  and  support  while  it  remains  subservient  or 
subordinate  to  another  profession.  Schools  in  which  the 
teachers  and  their  interests  are  under  the  control  of  clergymen 
can  never  be  the  best  schools,  because  dependent  teachers  can 
never  do  their  best  work.  What  position  would  architects 
occupy  if  they  were  subservient  to  engineers,  or  lawyers  if  they 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  physicians?  Yet  the  anomaly 
is  scarcely  greater  than  that  once  presented  in  this  country,  and 
still  presented  in  England,  of  the  dependence  of  the  teacher  on 
the  clergymen.  Teachers  still  suffer  in  public  opinion  because 
in  the  past  they  were  in  all  things  dependent  on  the  clergy. 

Only  very  slowly  has  the  withdrawal  of  the  clergy  from  the 
active  management  of  public  education  resulted  in  greater  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  teacher.  Tie  has  been  relieved  of  the  rule 
(if  the  clergy;  too  often  he  has  found  the  thraldom  of  the  poli¬ 
tician.  To  gain  place  or  promotion  he  has  been  obliged  to  pull 
jMDlitical  wires,  to  fawn  upon  men  whom  he  despised,  and  to 
seek  to  obtain  by  influence  what  it  was  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  merit.  True,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  educational 
kgislation  of  the  day  to  deliver  teachers  from  the  serfdom  of 
politics;  but  still  the  record  of  the  past  causes  the  world  to  look 
upon  the  teacher  as  the  member  of  a  dependent  profession. 
The  ignominy  to  which  he  was  in  the  past  subjected  clings  to 
him  even  when  he  has  been  accorded  all  his  professional 
rights. 

Again,  lack  of  appreciation  results  from  meagerness  of  pay 
and  insecurity  of  tenure  in  office.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
America,  where  commercialism  holds  far  too  wide  a  sway  in 
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every  walk  of  life.  A  man  with  a  very  small  salary  will  not 
as  a  rule  wield  any  great  amount  of  influence  in  the  community, 
and  particularly  so  when  it  is  known  that  at  the  end  of  a  year 
he  may  be  kicked  out  by  someone  who  knows  nothing  alK)ut 
teaching,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  successor  with  no  higher 
qualifications,  but  with  a  stronger  “  pull  ”  than  himself,  d'hat 
I  am  not  exaggerating  will  be  seen  when  I  state  the  fact  that 
the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  city  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  United  States  is  only,  according  to  the 
last  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
$47.55  for  men  and  $39.17  for  women,  while  one-fourth  of  our 
teachers  change  their  places  every  year.  Reasonable  pay  and 
reasonable  tenure  of  office  are  essential  to  win  the  respect  of 
the  community  and  to  preserve  that  equanimity  of  mind  and 
that  self-respect  which  are  necessary  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
render  good  service  and  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
sel  f-improvement. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  why  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  notwithstanding  its  importance  to  the  state,  stands  so  low 
in  the  public  esteem  is  that  teachers  themselves  have  too  low 
an  estimate  of  their  calling  and  of  the  preparation  it  requires. 
They  have  not  as  a  rule  realized  that  the  aim  of  their  work  is 
to  bring  about  the  highest  development  of  the  individual,  to 
secure  equal  opportunities  for  all,  and  to  perpetuate  republican 
institutions.  They  have  not  risen  to  the  height  of  this  great 
argument.  Still  less  have  they  realized  that  the  teacher’s  call¬ 
ing  requires  the  most  thoro  scholastic  and  professional  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  prevalent  feeling,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  has 
been  that  anyone  who  knew  the  rudiments  and  could  keep 
ahead  of  his  pupils  w’as  good  enough  to  teach  an  elementary 
school.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  being  done  by  our  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  training  schools  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  now  teaching  and  of  those  who  are  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  still  untrained. 

Were  the  lack  of  public  appreciation  and  support  all  that 
results  from  the  causes  T  have  enumerated — from  the  reputation 
for  cruelty  to  children,  from  the  dependence  on  the  clergy 
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■or  on  politicians,  from  meager  pay  and  uncertain  tenure  of 
office,  and  from  the  teacher’s  own  failure  to  realize  the  im- 
j)ortance  and  dignity  of  his  calling — the  consequences  would 
be  sufficiently  serious.  But  these  consequences  are  only  a  part 
of  the  evil.  The  greatest  evil  is  that  the  teacher’s  efficiency  and 
his  usefulness  to  the  community  are  impaired.  How  can  a 
teacher  introduce  his  pupils  to  their  spiritual  inheritance  when 
he  does  not  understand  it  himself?  How  can  he  lead  the 
children  committed  to  his  care  into  habits  of  reverence,  self- 
control,  independence,  and  simple-minded  devotion  to  duty, 
when  he  himself  is  dependent  on  another  profession  or  on  the 
favor  of  politicians.  How  can  he  inspire  others  with  high 
ideals  if  he  himself,  in  order  to  secure  appointment  or  pro¬ 
motion,  must  resort  to  arts  that  he  must  despise  himself  for 
using?  How  can  he  do  his  best  work  when  poverty  freezes 
the  genial  current  of  his  soul,  and  he  does  not  know  what  will 
become  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year?  Arrested  efficiency  is  the  natural  and  inev¬ 
itable  consequence  to  the  public  school  if  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sional  standing  is  impaired. 

By  some  it  will  he  argued  that  much  of  the  reponsibility  I 
have  attributed  to  the  schools  and  the  teacher  belongs  to  the 
home  and  the  church.  I'he  first  school  was  the  family;  and  in 
the  well-ordered  home  the  family  influence  is  of  incalculable 
educational  benefit.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  the 
l)ressure  of  modern  life  has  become  heavier  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  have  become  more  complex,  an  increasingly  large  part 
of  the  educational  duties  that  once  devolved  upon  parents  has 
been  transferred  to  the  school  ;  and.  as  Dr.  Harris  has  often 
pointed  out.  education,  as  far  as  it  concerns  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  is  better  carried  forward  in  the  school  than  in  the  home, 
because  of  the  attrition  of  mind  upon  mind  and  because  of  the 
impetus  to  intellectual  development  given  by  co-operative  work. 
Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  puldic  schools  is  public  admission 
that  the  education  of  the  home  will  not  suffice. 

And  even  in  the  field  of  purely  ethical  instruction  the  church 
has  proved  itself  deplorably  lacking.  But  a  small  percentage 
•of  our  children  are  reached  by  the  Sunday  schools.  Even  if 
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these  institutions  were  thoroly  efficient,  I  should  still  say  that 
it  is  not  right,  that  it  is  not  well  for  this  nation,  to  relegate 
ethical  instruction  to  one  day  in  the  week,  and  to  neglect  it  the 
other  six.  For  is  not  a  body  of  ethical  principles  part  of  our 
spiritual  inheritance,  quite  as  much  as  art.  or  science,  or 


literature? 


And  does  not  progress  depend  at  least  as  much  on 


the  development  of  ethical  qualities  as  on  hoarding  “  the  long 


results  of  time  ”  ?  But  even  the  most  obvious  form  of  ethical 


instruction — knowledge  of  the  English  Bible — is  not  well  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  The  accurate, 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  once  characterized  our 
people  is  fast  disappearing,  and  now  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
a  young  American  outside  the  ecclesiastical  profession  who  has 
even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  that  great  classic.  A 
distinguished  professor  of  English  literature  at  Harvard  tells 
me  that  he  rarely  finds  a  Harvard  student  who  has  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  the  Biblical  references  in  Shakspere. 

If,  then,  the  public  school  must  be  charged,  as  I  believe  it 
must,  with  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American  youth;  and  if  it  is  admitted,  as  it 
must  be,  that  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of 
republican  institutions  depend  in  very  large  measure  on  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  ethical  training  given  in  the  schools,  surely  it 
follows  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  the 


teacher’s  life  is  lived  under  such  conditions  that  he  can  render 


society  his  most  efficient  service. 

These  conditions  are  ( i )  adequate  preparation  rigorously- 
insisted  upon;  (2)  appointment  and  promotion  by  some  mean> 
that  shall  stimulate  the  teacher’s  efforts  and  preserve  his  self- 
respect;  (3)  opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  originality;  and  (4)  reasonable  financial  support 
and  secure  tenure  of  office  for  the  efficient. 


The  first  condition  necessary  to  secure  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fessional  efficiency  is  adequate  preparation  rigorously  insisted 
upon.  New  York  has  tlie  honor  of  having  been  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  set  up  a  legal  standard  of  qualifications 
for  entering  the  teacher’s  calling.  In  1805  a  law  was  enacted 
which  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed  or  appointed 
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in  any  city  or  village  of  the  State  who  has  not  completed  at 
least  a  high-school  course  and  a  course  of  professional  training 
in  an  institution  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Many 
of  the  cities  of  my  State  have  already  set  up  requirements  in 
advance  of  the  statutory  qualifications,  notably  in  the  matter  of 
professional  training.  Similar  requirements  have  been  enacted 
by  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  But  still  the  great 
majority  of  the  persons  entering  the  teaching  field  have  had  no 
professional  training  and  but  a  slender  academic  preparation. 
Two  years  of  professicnial  training  I  should  regard  as  sufficient, 
lint  even  the  four-years’  high-school  course  is,  in  my  judgment, 
quite  insufficient  by  way  of  scholastic  jireparation.  'fhe  high- 
schofd  graduate,  as  he  enters  the  college  or  the  training  school, 
is  still  in  the  acquisitive  period,  'fhe  period  of  culture,  of 
philosophic  thought,  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  society,  has 
nc»t  yet  arrived.  As  I’resident  W’oodrow  Wilson  wittily  re 
marked  the  other  day  of  the  .sophomore,  the  sap  is  still  rising 
in  the  man.  it  has  not  yet  reached  his  head.  1  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  the  minimum  scholastic  requirement  for  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schools  will  be  a  college  course  of  at  least  two 
years  above  the  high  school.  Such  a  requirement  together 
with  a  suitable  professional  training  would  do  much  to  elevate 
the  teacher’s  calling  and  would  result  in  permanent  advantage 
to  the  schools. 

'fhe  second  condition  necessary  to  secure  the  teacher’s  i)ro- 
fessional  efficiency  is  appointment  and  promotion  by  .some 
means  that  shall  stimulate  the  teacher’s  efforts  and  preserve 
bis  self-respect.  Appointment  by  the  clergy,  as  in  England, 
and  appointment  thru  the  favor  f)f  politicians,  as  has  been  too 
often  the  case  in  America^  both  vif)late  this  condition.  The 
reaction  .agaijist  the  evils  of  these  systems  and  the  well-intended 
and  eminently  pro])er  effort  to  place  educational  administratioTi 
in  the  hands  of  educational  experts  have  led  some  legislatures 
and  some  bf>ards  of  education  to  place  the  absolute  power  of 
appointment.  ])romotion.  and  removal  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
— the  city  superintendent.  In  my  jud  inent  there  can  be  but 
c»ne  justificatirui  for  .a  measure  so  radical:  namely,  the  existence 
of  conditions  sfi  evil  that  nothing  short  of  <lictatori.al  power- 
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will  suffice  to  remove  them.  When  such  conditions  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  need  for  a  dictatorship  has  passed.  In  the  ordinary 
school  administrative  sy.stem  in  America  there  is  no  place  for  a 
dictator,  for  the  very  simple  and  all-sufficient  reasons  that  an 
American  citizen  cannot  work  under  a  dictator  and  preserve 
his  self-respect  and  that  independence  of  thought  and  action 
which  he  owes  to  himself  as  a  citizen  and  to  society  as  a  teacher, 
and  that  the  dictator  may  himself,  thru  excess  of  power, 
degenerate  to  the  rank  of  a  spoils  politician.  The  only  system 
so  far  devised  that  meets  all  the  conditions  is  appointment  and 
promotion  as  the  result  of  competitive  examination,  with  a 
probationary  period  before  the  appointment  is  made  permanent. 
By  this  system,  which  we  have  adopted  in  Greater  New  York, 
the  teacher  feels  that  both  his  appointment  and  his  promotion 
are  due  to  his  owm  exertions  and  not  to  the  favor  of  anyone, 
while  the  schools  are  amply  protected  by  the  probationary  term 
again.st  any  incursion  of  the  incompetent.  The  success  of  this 
plan,  however,  depends  very  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
examination.  If  the  examination  is  one  which  may  be  passed 
by  successful  cramming,  it  will  largely  fail  of  its  purpose.  rt> 
.serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  it  must  be  of  the 
nature  which  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  has  well  described 
as  the  comprehensive  examination;  that  is,  an  e.xamination 
which  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  a  whole  subject  in  its  broad 
outlines  and  tests  the  invention  and  the  reasoning  powers  as 
well  as  the  memory.  1  should  say  that  the  most  serious  fault 
of  the  educational  work  in  most  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  tests  are  applied  to  each 
term’s  work  or  to  acquaintance  with  a  particular  text-book, 
and  that  there  are  few  or  no  comprehensive  examinations,  as 
in  the  English  colleges,  to  force  the  student  to  take  large,  broad 
views  of  the  subjects  he  studies.  When  he  has  done  a  year’s 
work  in  a  subject  or  in  a  lM)ok  and  passed  an  examination  on 
that  work  or  that  book,  the  examination  is  the  end  and  the 
‘Student  thinks  no  more  of  the  matter.  'This  is  not  the  kind  of 
training  that  makes  the  best  teachers.  'I'lie  advocates  of  com¬ 
petitive  examination  as  a  method  i>f  selecting  teachers  or  any 
other  civil  servants  will  be  seriously  handicapped  until  schools 
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and  colleges  learn  the  wisdom  of  setting  comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  that  will  lead  to  comprehensive  study. 

The  third  condition  necessary  to  secure  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fessional  efficiency  is  freedom  of  teaching.  Much  just  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  of  irksome  and  vexatious  restraints  placed 
upon  the  class  teacher’s  liberty  by  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents  thru  what  has  been  called  “  close  supervision.”  There  is 
ground  for  this  complaint.  It  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon 
in  city  schools  to  see  a  bright  young  teacher  crushed  beneiith 
the  incubus  of  petty  rules  and  restraints  imposed  by  principals 
and  superintendents.  When  such  is  the  case  she  degenerates, 
unless  she  is  of  unusually  strong  fiber,  into  the  schoolroom 
drudge  without  enthusiasm  and  without  originality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  claim  is  made,  and  justly  made,  that  the  un¬ 
doubted  improvements  in  public-school  work  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann  are  due  in  very  large 
degree  to  expert  supervision.  Expert  supervision  we  cannot 
dispense  with.  It  is  its  abuse  that  must  be  abated.  The  abuse 
lies  in  the  issue  of  peremptory  orders  and  the  promulgation  of 
ironclad  rules  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  This  evil  arose  in 
the  days  when  all  teachers  were  without  professional  training 
and  when  there  was  good  excuse  and  probably  good  cause  for 
dictatorial  supervision.  In  no  other  way  could  John  Lancas¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  have  succeeded  as  he  did  with  his  pupil 
teachers  in  either  London  or  New  York.  With  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  this  excuse  or 
cause  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Expert  supervision  there  must 
be  to  unify  and  harmonize  work,  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  and  to 
prevent  abuses;  but  it  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  suppress  it,  to  excite 
originality,  and  not  to  stifle  it.  There  are  reciprocal  duties 
between  teachers  and  supervisors.  On  the  one  side,  the 
teacher,  if  he  is  to  render  good  service,  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  school  or  the  system.  If  he  is 
not  in  such  accord,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  criticise  and  to  suggest, 
he  must  permit,  nay,  invite,  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion 
both  of  the  teacher’s  work  and  his  own  theory;  and,  above  all. 
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he  must  encourage  originality  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
ends  and  aims  of  the  school.  Every  teacher  should  be  made 
familiar  with  those  ends  and  aims  and  permitted  opportunity 
for  originality  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  them.  Such,  it 
>eems  to  me,  is  the  law  governing  the  freedom  of  teaching. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  classroom  drudge,  eminently  faithful 
but  without  originality,  diligent  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
but  without  enthusiasm.  The  type,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is 
disappearing,  but  slowly.  Teachers’  conferences  and  reading 
circles,  the  system  of  promotion  by  competitive  examination, 
summer  schools,  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  doors  of  the 
university  thru  extension  courses,  are  doing  much  to  transform 
this  kind  of  teacher.  But  the  process  of  transformation  is 
neither  radical  enough  nor  rapid  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  larger  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  What  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  public  education  of  this  country  if  every  teacher 
were  required  to  spend  at  least  every  tenth  year  in  travel  and 
study!  What  energy,  what  new  ideas  would  be  infused  into 
the  schools!  And  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  teachers  who 
stand  more  in  need  of  such  stimulation  than  principals  and 
superintendents.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  such  a  scheme 
presents  to  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Carnegies  and  other 
wealthy  men  to  divert  some  of  their  wealth  from  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  elementary  education ! 

I  The  last  condition  which  1  shall  lay  down  as  necessary  to 
Secure  the  teacher’s  professional  efficiency,  is  reasonable  re¬ 
muneration.  Under  this  head  1  include  ( i )  secure  tenure  of 
office  during  efficient  service  after  a  period  of  successful  proba¬ 
tion:  (2)  a  rising  salary  based  on  increased  experience,  attain¬ 
ments,  and  age;  and  (3)  the  right  in  case  of  disability,  to  a 
pension  which  shall  be  an  inducement  to  good  work  and  a 
relief  from  the  greatest  anxiety  of  life — an  old  age  dependent 
on  charity.  President  Eliot  recently  laid  down  similar  con- 
<ktions  as  the  humane  conditions  of  the  employment  of  labor. 
May  we  not  ask  that  the  teacher’s  labor — labor  of  paramount 
importance — may  be  conducted  under  these  humane  conditions 
of  emplovment?  T  am  proud  to  say  that  in  Greater  New  York 
these  conditions  have  been  fully  realized.  Employment  is 
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permanent  after  a  probationary  period  of  three  years,  a  living 
wage  is  paid,  increasing  with  experience  and  attainments,  and 
there  is  a  pension  for  old  age.  Some  large  cities,  among 
them  Boston,  Washington,  St.  I’aul,  Providence,  Rochestei, 
Newark,  Omaha,  Denver,  Kmporia,  Baltimore,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  recently  followed  New  York’s  example  and  given 
their  teachers  permanent  tenure  of  office.  In  none,  however, 
has  the  teacher’s  position  been  rendererl  so  secure  and  so 
comfortable  as  in  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
to  be  raised  each  year  by  tax  for  purely  educational  purposes 
is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  tlie 
assessed  value  of  the  city’s  real  and  personal  estate.  By  this 
provision  of  law  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  is  forever 
removed  from  the  domain  of  party  politics,  as  no  party  can 
manufacture  cheap  capital  liy  cutting  down  salaries  or  inter¬ 
fering  with  valuable  educational  work  such  as  the  kindergarten 
or  manual  training;  the  .school  authorities  are  enabled  to  carry 
out  well-conceived  schemes  of  educational  policy  because  the 
financial  basis  is  secure;  and  the  teachers  are  assured  of  a  living 
wage.  In  the  second  place,  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  which  in¬ 
creases  with  experience  and  responsibility  and  which  is  higher 
than  the  rate  in  any  other  city  of  the  world,  is  also  establisherl 
by  law.  And.  in  the  third  place,  ample  provision  is  made  for 
pensions  by  setting  apart  the  amounts  deducted  from  teachers’ 
salaries  on  account  of  absence  and  by  the  devotion  of  a  {)er- 
centage  of  the  city’s  e.xcise  money  to  that  purpose.  Such  is 
the  provision  made  in  Greater  New  York  for  the  teachers  in 
her  public  schools,  and  I  .submit  that  her  example  is  one  to  be 
followed  in  every  city  of  the  country.  I  base  the  claim  of  the 
teacher  not  on  the  right  to  luxury  or  to  wealth ;  for  neither 
luxury  nor  wealth  is  consistent  with  the  teacher’s  mission  to 
humanity.  T  base  it  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher’s 
work  of  education  for  the  sake  r)f  the  people  of  this  republic 
will  not  be  adequately  performed  under  any  other  condition', 
than  those  of  fair  salaries,  permanent  tenure  during  efficient 
service,  and  relief  from  anxiety  regarding  old  age. 

But,  suppose  the  state  floes  all  that  T  have  asked  for 
the  teiicher:  suppose  it  requires  adequate  schfflastic  and  pro- 
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fessional  training,  appointment  and  promotion  on  merit  alone, 
reasonable  freedom  in  teaching,  adequate  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement,  secure  tenure  of  office  during  efficient  service, 
living  salaries  and  support  for  old  age;  suppose  the  state 
guarantees  to  the  teacher  all  these  things,  what  does  the  teacher 
owe  to  the  state  in  return?  Each  individual  teacher  owes  to 
the  state  his  greatest  energy,  his  most  devoted  service,  his  best 
ability. 

Individual  effort,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  The  work  be¬ 
fore  the  teacher  is  as  wide  as  humanity.  It  will  never  be  even 
measurably  accomplished  unless  teachers  combine  their  forces 
and  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the  accomplishment  of 
common  objects.  When  I  speak  of  societies  of  teachers  I  do 
not  mean  trades-unions  or  federations  of  lalM)r,  because  how¬ 
ever  worthy  and  necessary  these  combinations  of  labor  are — 
and  1  believe  them  to  be  very  worthy  and  very  necessary — 
iheir  chief  reliance  for  the  ameli(^ration  of  material  condition 
is  the  right  to  strike.  This  is  an  inalienable  right,  but  it  is  a 
right  which  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  will  ever  exercise. 

'  he  teacher's  work  is  too  sacred  to  permit  him  to  leave  it  for 
his  own  material  advancement.  Poverty  may  come,  persecu- 
li(m  may  come,  the  true  teacher  will  never  desert  his  holy 
mission  to  childhood.  No  jxtssible  conditions  will  ever  justify 
a  teachers’  strike.  Yet  if  they  join  a  trades-union  they  are 
bound  to  strike  when  so  ordered.  The  true  solidarity  of 
teachers  is  as  far  removed  from  trades-unionism  as  a  profession 
is  from  a  trade. 

1  mean  by  the  solidarity  of  teachers  organization  to  accom- 
]dish  their  high  jntrposes  under  a  code  of  professional  ethics 
which  will  set  a  standard  of  professional  honor  and  profes¬ 
sional  duty  that  will  transcend  school-board  ordinances  and 
statutory  enactments.  Such  a  standard,  if  ever  formulated, 
will  be  formulated  by  teachers  themselves  from  a  nice  sense 
of  honor,  from  loyaltv  to  a  noble  profession,  and  from  ambititui 
to  realize  high  ideals. 

Time  will  permit  me  to  indicate  only  a  very  few  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  such  a  code  of  ethics. 

Tn  the  first  place,  the  code  will  forbid  all  under-bidding,  all 
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maligning,  all  pulling  down  of  the  reputation  of  fellow- 
teachers,  all  effort  to  secure  another's  place. 

In  the  seconcl  place,  the  code  will  forbid  the  use  of  political, 
social,  or  religious  inlluence  of  any  kind  to  secure  appointment 
or  promotion.  .At  first  sight,  this  may  seem  a  hard  saying. 
As  long  as  municipal  government  in  our  large  cities  remains 
the  practical  failure  which  careful  students  of  sociology  have 
proclaimed  it  to  lie,  I  suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  politics  wall 
exert  a  baneful  influence  on  the  public  schools;  school  boards 
will  reflect  more  or  less  the  political  opinions  of  the  appointing 
power;  the  less  worthy  among  the  teachers  will  endeavor  to 
get  ahead  of  their  fellows  thru  “pull”;  and  even  the  more 
worthy  in  moments  of  weakness  will  sometimes  in  self-defense 
resort  to  the  same  disgraceful  tactics.  We  may  try  all  sorts 
of  expedients  thru  legislation  to  prevent  politics  entering  the 
administration  of  the  public  schools.  But  such  expedients, 
however  excellent,  will  always  remain  at  best  partial  failures 
until  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  professional  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  teachers  themselves.  Let  it  be  once  understood  that  it 
shall  be  regarded  by  the  profession  as  unprofessional  to  seek 
advancement  on  any  other  ground  than  merit,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  school  administration  will  disappear  like  the  mist 
before  the  rising  snn.  It  should  be  as  unprofessional  for  a 
teacher  to  use  “  i)ull  ”  to  secure  advancement  as  it  is  for  a  phy¬ 
sician  to  advertise  in  the  daily  press. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher’s  code  of  ethics  will  enjoin 
never-ending  preparation  for  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
state  or  private  munificence  should  provide  opportunities  for 
self-improvement.  It  should  be  part  of  the  teacher’s  inmost 
nature  to  embrace  them  with  avidity  when  they  are  provided 
and  to  find  them  when  they  are  not  provided. 

Fourth,  the  teacher’s  code  of  ethics  will  enjoin  a  firm  belief 
in  progress,  in  the  possibility  of  modifying  environment  for  the 
better.  .All  history  attests  such  progress.  We  all  believe 
there  has  been  progress  in  the  past.  But  when  we  look  into 
the  life  around  us,  it  is  often  not  so  easy  to  believe  in  progress 
in  the  present  or  the  future.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  every 
new  discovery  and  every  new  invention  throws  wage-earners 
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for  the  time  being  out  of  employment,  and  produces  acute  and 
widespread  suffering.  We  see  the  great  combinations  of  capi¬ 
tal  crushing  out  the  small  dealer  and  manufacturer.  We  see 
labor  and  capital,  as  in  the  recent  coal  strike,  engaged  in  fratri¬ 
cidal  strife  in  which  ten  innocent  persons  suffer  for  one  who 
is  guilty.  In  the  great  centers  of  population  and  in  par¬ 
tially  deserted  rural  localities  we  find  suicide,  insanity,  vaga¬ 
bondage,  drunkenness,  and  the  other  various  forms  of  vice  and 
crime,  increase,  as  the  struggle  of  life,  which  nature  has  or¬ 
dained  as  the  price  of  progress,  increases.  “  Barbarism  is  no 
longer  at  our  frontiers;  it  lives  side  by  side  with  us.”  Often, 
as  we  reflect  on  these  things,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  a  pessimist.  Of¬ 
ten,  as  we  see  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  as  we  see  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  and  sin  that  lie  all  around  us,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  cry :  “  The  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse,  and 
man  is  moving  on  towards  destruction.”  But  the  teacher  who 
succumbs  to  this  feeling,  all  too  prevalent  in  our  modern  life, 
has  belied  his  profession;  like  Peter,  he  has  denied  his  Lord, 
but  without  the  poor  apology  of.  physical  terror.  The  teacher 
is  the  officer  of  the  state  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  progress 
by  enabling  each  new  generation  to  build  higher  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  its  predecessors.  As  the  herald  of  progress,  his 
first  duty  is  to  be  an  honest,  thorogoing  believer  in  what  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks,  called  “  a  great  purpose  underlying  the  world  for 
good,  for  human  fulfillment,  which  is  absolutely  certain  to  ful¬ 
fill  itself  somewhere,  somehow.”  This  is  the  thought  to  which 
Tennyson  has  given  immortal  utterance  in  “  In  Memoriam  ”: 

"  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far  off  tlivine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

The  teacher  who  does  not  believe,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hindrances,  notwithstanding  all  the  sin  and  all  the  strife,  in  the 
possibility  of  elevating  the  human  race  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,  the  teacher  who  cannot  see  in  his  work,  however 
humble,  something  that  brings  a  shade  nearer  that  “  one  far  off 
divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves,”  has  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  ethics  of  the  teaching  professioti. 
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Fifth,  the  commandment  to  believe  in  progress  carries  with 
it  the  duty  to  help  all  who  need  help,  and  particularly  children. 
Neither  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  accomplishments  will  avail 
the  teacher  much  unless  they  are  de\'<jted  to  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  should  feel,  as  Felix  Adler  has  said,  that  he  is 
building  a  temple  in  which  the  lives  of  the  pupils  he  trains  shall 
be  the  building  stones. 

Sixth,  and  lastly,  the  teacher's  code  of  ethics  will  enjoin 
him  to  be  humane  and  gentle  toward  all  children.  A  harsh 
word,  a  cruel  look  may  wound  the  child  spirit  to  the  death;  all 
your  powers  of  kindness  and  magnetism  are  required  to  call  it 
into  action.  The  ox  may  crush  the  lily  into  the  dirt;  it  needs 
the  glories  of  the  sun  of  heaven  to  coax  it  into  life.  As  a  great 
teacher  once  said:  “Ah,  believe  me,  fellow  teachers,  where 
two  or  three  children  are  met  together,  unless  He  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  Gentleness  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is 
but  sounding  brass  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal.” 

These  then  are  the  duties  which,  whether  or  not  the  state 
provides  the  conditions,  that  shall  best  promote  professional 
efficiency  tlie  teacher  owes  to  the  state :  professional  courtesy 
to  one  another,  a  firm  belief  in  progress  and  a  constant  striv¬ 
ing  toward  helpfulness,  never-ending  preparation  for  life  work, 
and  love  and  gentleness  toward  all  children. 

1  offer  no  apology  for  discussing  before  this  great  university 
audience  the  problems  affecting  the  public-school  teacher  and 
his  work.  Public  education  is  the  m<ist  extensive,  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  most  important  enterprise  undertaken  in  our 
modern  life.  Now  it  is  to  the  universities  and  to  those  trained 
in  university  methods  that  men  must  look  for  advice  and  co¬ 
operation  in  all  great  enterprises.  With  confidence,  then,  we 
of  the  public  schools  turn  to  the  universities  for  advice  and  co¬ 
operation.  We  have  been  striving,  too  often  blindly  and 
ignorantly,  but  faithfully  and  strenuously,  to  improve  our  own 
work.  We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect.  To  secure  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  promote  professional  efficiency  we  need  the 
support,  the  encouragement,  the  enlightenment  which  the  uni- 
vesity  can  give. 

There  is  a  story  of  (icorge  Tnness.  the  great  landscape 
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painter,  that  will  perhaps  illustrate  niy  meaning.  A  young 
artist  had  striven  for  months  over  a  painting.  His  friends  had 
told  him  it  was  a  masterpiece.  His  own  artistic  sense  in¬ 
formed  him  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  picture  was 
still  faulty.  Strive  as  he  might,  he  could  not  supply  what  he 
felt  the  landscape  lacked.  One  day  George  Inness  visited  his 
studio.  His  young  friend  poured  out  his  heart  to  him  in  a 
Hood  of  confidence.  The  great  artist  examined  the  picture. 
He  picked  up  the  palette.  Selecting  a  brush,  he  dipped  it  in 
a  pigment  and  applied  one  deft  touch  of  white  paint  to  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  Instantly  the  picture  was  transfigured.  The 
flowers  bloomed,  the  waters  sparkled,  the  leaves  took  on  a 
deeper  green.  The  whole  landscape  was  glorified.  Will  not 
the  universities  apply  that  touch  to  our  public-school  work 
which  shall  strengthen  it  for  its  great  task — the  intellectual 
and  ethical  development  of  the  individual  in  a  democracy  in 
which  the  opportunities  of  all  shall  be  made  equal  thru  uni¬ 
versal  education? 

WlLLI.VM  H.  M.vxwkli. 

Cri'Y  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York,  N.  V. 
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SHORTENING  THE  PERIOD  OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLING.^ 

When  a  measured  educational  task  is  allotted  to  any  school, 
or  to  any  class  of  institutions,  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that 
the  teacher  finds  the  allotted  time  to  be  rather  short.  The  com¬ 
mon-school  teachers,  as  a  rule,  when  questioned  as  to  whether 
or  not,  in  any  given  year  of  a  course  of  instruction,  they  have 
more  time  than  they  can  profitably  employ,  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  If  the  high  schools  that  receive  their  students  from  the 
common  schools  were  asked  whether  the  students  are  so  well 
prepared  that  a  shortening  of  the  time  of  preparation  is  feasi¬ 
ble,  they  would  probably  dwell  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
preparation  as  it  is.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  high-school  preparation  when  judged  from  the 
college  standpoint,  d'here  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between 
the  cry  for  a  more  thoro  common-school  preparation  and  the 
<lemand  involved  in  various  plans  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  recent  discussions  for  a  shortening  of  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school.  It  is  only  wdien  we  look  upon  the  several  steps  of 
a  complete  scholastic  education  that  the  need  of  reconstruction 
or  reformation  of  the  course  becomes  evident.  The  common 
school,  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  are  the 
links  of  a  long  educational  chain.  Looking  upon  the  years  of 
life  required  to  pass  thru  these  institutions,  and  to  finish  the 
complete  course  of  training  which  they  offer,  there  seems  to  be 
some  danger  that  education,  instead  of  being  purely  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life,  will  encroach  upon  the  time  and  functions  of  life  it¬ 
self.  A  peculiarly  inappropriate  and  sinister  significance  is  given 
to  the  .abused  w.atchword,  “  Educ.ation  is  life,”  by  extending 
schooling  to  an  age  which  leaves  hut  a  little  span  of  time  to  life 
itself.  Where  a  professional  education  is  to  follow  the  prepara- 

’  An  adilress  before  the  Annua)  Conference  of  Ac.ademies  and  High  Scliools 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  Novenilier  8,  lg02. 
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tory  common-school,  high-school,  and  college  education,  the 
years  of  early  manhood  are  taken  up,  not  with  life  work,  but 
with  school  work.  Participation  in  real  life  and  in  the  serious 
duties  of  a  vocation  are  postponed.  The  years  of  dependence 
are  lengthened,  and  the  moment  deferred  when  the  youth  shall 
stand  self-reliant  in  the  place  which  he  has  found  for  himself  in 
the  great  army  that  is  doing  the  world’s  w'ork.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  actual  life  are  so  essential  for  the  training  of  manhood 
that  their  omission  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  scholastic 
training  is  a  cpiestion  which  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Activity  in  the  world,  co-operation  and  competition  with  other 
workers,  contain  educational  influences  as  potent  and  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  training  given  by  high  .schools.  The  boy  of  sixteen 
who  enters  some  vocation  in  shop  or  counting  room  after  a 
period  of  elementary  schooling  becomes,  within  the  eight  years 
following,  a  man  and  a  self-poi.sed  social  unit  thru  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  of  life  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  other, 
more  fortunate  boy,  wdio  goes  to  college  and  enjoys  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fuller  education,  continues  necessarily  a  relation  of 
dependence.  He  relies  on  others  for  support.  The  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  the  whole  seriousness  in  the  conduct  of  life 
which  every  vocation  exacts  from  its  votaries  are  a  training 
which  the  college  boy  does  not  receive  as  early  as  his  less 
favored  brother.  Such  training  is  deferred  in  his  case  until 
his  education  is  completed,  whose  fuller  scope  is  designed  to 
fit  him  for  more  responsible  duties  when  he  enters  life.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  to  see  that  the  col¬ 
lege-bred  youth  should  enter  upon  his  professional  and  more 
responsible  career  at  a  time  of  life  that  is  not  inordinately  late, 
that  the  period  of  tutelage  is  not  unduly  prolonged,  and  that 
he  shall  assume  responsibilities  of  manhood  that  come  to  him 
when  he  has  attained  the  age  of  manhood.  When  the  Goths,  in 
the  latter  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  overrun  Italy  and 
taken  permanent  possession,  they  established  civic  institu¬ 
tions  and  promoted  schools.  But  they  would  not  let  their  i>wn 
sons  attend  them,  because  they  feared  that  the  boy  who  had 
trembled  under  the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster  would  become  un¬ 
fitted  for  his  career  as  a  warrior.  While  this,  of  course,  is  a 
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barbarian’s  view,  there  is  nevertheless  an  element  of  truth  in 
the  idea  that  the  prolongation  of  school  life  beyond  the  proper 
limit  is  a  matter  which  must  be  judged,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  the  education  which  the  youth  receives,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  which  he  is  depriv^ed. 

College  time  has  encroached  very  gradually,  but  very  stead¬ 
ily,  on  life  time.  Longfellow  graduated  from  Bowdoin  at 
eighteen,  and  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  twenty- 
two;  Webster  graduated  from  Dartmouth  at  nineteen;  Ban¬ 
croft  from  Harvard  at  seventeen;  Emerson  graduated  from 
Harvard  at  eighteen.  These  illustrations  give  evidence  of  the 
change  brought  about  in  the  ct)iirse  of  years  thru  the  evolution 
of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  increased  demands  which 
they  make  upon  the  students.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  necessity 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  complete  educational  career,  so  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  student  to  finish  his  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  education  soon  enough  to  enter  some  vocation  in  early 
manhood.  A  further  reason  for  the  early  completion  of  the 
college  course  is  found  in  the  greater  demands  made  upon  the 
professional  education  which  follows  the  college  and  the 
amount  r)f  time  that  is  necessary  for  specializing  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

file  readjustment  sought  by  the  jilan  which  this  association 
has  jiroposed  for  discussion  consists  in  relegating  to  the  high 
school  two  years  of  college  study,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aildition  to  it  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  common-school  cur¬ 
riculum  on  the  other,  'fo  the  present  four  years’  course  in  the 
high  school  two  years’  college  work  is  to  be  added  from  above, 
and  two  years’  common-school  course  from  below,  represent 
ing.  according  to  the  jiresent  standard,  eight  years’  work,  for 
which  it  is  planned  to  allow  six  years’  time.  The  means  of 
making  this  feasible  consists,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  "condensa- 
ti<»n”  of  the  [)resent  program.  I'he  idea  of  condensation  is 
a]»plied  in  the  proposed  ]»l:in  not  only  to  the  high  school,  but 
alsr)  to  the  element.iry  schools,  'fhey  are  to  have  a  six  years’ 
course  instead  of  an  eight  years'  course,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
reduced  by  a  ‘‘condensation”  rd  the  existing  programs. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  term  “condens.ation”  mav  lead  :it  the 
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very  outset  to  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  how  such  a 
change,  if  made  at  all,  can  be  brought  about.  Condensation 
would  seem  to  mean  that  the  same  quantity  of  subject-matter 
of  instruction  should  be  packed  more  closely  together  in  re¬ 
gard  to  time.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  if  there  is  any 
change  in  the  duration  of  the  course  to  be  made,  it  cannot  be 
made  by  condensation  exclusively,  but  must  largely  be  brought 
about  by  selection  and  omission.  Jf  the  idea  connected  with 
the  proposed  plan  is  that  all  the  matter  that  has  been  taught  in 
an  eight  years’  course  can  be  taught  in  a  six  years'  course,  by 
packing  it  closer  in  regard  to  time,  or  by  condensation,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  an  overburdening  of  the  child  by  a  high-pressure 
system  on  one  hand,  and  "cramming”  on  the  other.  While 
there  might  be  a  so-called  gain  in  time,  there  would  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  loss  by  which  no  class  of  institutions  would  profit. 

The  view  underlying  the  whole  plan  of  readjustment  is 
certainly  in  one  respect  commendable,  and  involves  a  principle 
which  all  thoughtful  educators  believe,  namely,  that  all  educa¬ 
tional  interests  are  allied,  and  edijcational  plans  for  any  school 
should  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  education  as  a  totality. 
A  .system  of  common  schools  must  bear  in  mind  the  high  scho(d 
and  the  college,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  education  bill  that  is  at 
present  agitating  (Ireat  l^ritain  a  fine  phrase  occurs  which 
speaks  of  the  "correlation  of  all  the  forms  of  education." 
The  soli<larity  of  educational  interests  is  one  of  the  corner 
stones  of  the  modern  schoolman’s  creed.  The  university, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  vivify,  lift,  and  strengthen  l)oth 
high-school  and  elementary-school  education,  and  which  is 
justly  .stepping  into  a  ])osition  of  leadership  in  all  educational 
matters,  has  the  same  obligation  to  regard  the  welfare  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  the  high  schools,  as  the  elementary  .school 
a!id  the  high  school  have  in  turn  to  consider  in  their  teaching 
.and  prognnns.and  .appointments,  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
balneation  as  a  tot.alitv  should  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  a 
ch.ange  in  i)l.ans  or  administrative  features  of  any  (T  the  forms 
of  education  is  under  discussion. 

Tliere  is.  however,  a  still  wider  totalitv  than  that  formed  bv 
all  the  educ.ation.al  institutions  in  their  entirety.  School  and 
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life  form  a  greater  unit,  and  any  adjustment  on  the  basis  of 
joint  school  interests  alone  would  be  incomplete  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  life  and  the  life  relations  of 
school. 

The  elementary  school  is  not  only  connected  thru  the  high 
school  with  the  college,  but  more  directly  with  life  itself.  The 
number  of  pupils  that  prepare  for  a  higher  course  of  training 
in  the  common  school  is  small  compared  with  the  masses  that 
depend  on  it  for  their  entire  education.  For  the  nation 
at  large,  the  common  school  is  the  one  educational  unit  that  is 
of  transcendent  importance.  No  readjustment  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  curriculum  should  be  made  solely  for  one-sided  and 
minor  reasons  of  high  school  and  college  requirements.  All 
plans  for  reform,  in  order  to  be  feasible,  must  show  that  they  are 
an  advantage  to  the  elementary  school,  considered  by  itself  and 
in  its  direct  relation  to  life.  In  other  words,  no  change  in  the 
curriculum  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  if 
it  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  benefit  the  common  school  itself. 

The  great,  constant,  and  beneficent  influence  which  colleges 
and  universities  have  had  on  the  development  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  political,  social,  and  economic,  is  hardly  appreciated 
to  its  full  extent.  Not  a  law  is  passed  in  Congress  or  legislature 
that  is  not  in  a  measure  the  outflow  of  the  training  which  lead¬ 
ing  minds  have  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  thru  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Not  a  mill  is  built  in  the  centers  of  industry,  not  a 
wheel  turns  in  factory  or  shop,  except  in  accord  with  the  fle- 
sign  and  plan  of  some  college-trained  brain.  From  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  daily  paper  which  molds  and  leads  opinion,  from 
the  pages  of  every  book  that  instructs  or  entertains  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home,  the  voice  of  the  college  speaks  thru  one  of  its  disci¬ 
ples.  And  yet,  no  matter  how  fully  we  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  college  life,  no  matter  how  strong  our  conviction 
that  the  public  high  school  wouhl  fail  in  one  of  its  important 
aims  if  it  did  not  direct  constantly  the  aspiration  of  the  pupil 
towards  college,  we  must  concede  that  the  importance  of  the 
common  school  for  the  nation  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  college,  both  on  accoutit  of  the  immense  number  who 
attend  the  c<jmmon  school  atid  owe  to  it  their  whole  education, 
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and  on  account  of  the  wider  range  of  the  social  classes  with 
which  it  is  in  touch  thru  its  local  distribution  thruout  every 
part  of  our  country.  Where  Americans  live,  the  common 
school  lives.  In  the  common  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  wdiole 
people,  in  the  importance  of  its  work  for  the  maintenance  of 
national  institutions,  the  common  school  and  its  interests  rank 
first  and  above  all  others.  This  applies  most  emphatically  to 
the  elemetitary  school  and  also  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high 
school.  Where  a  readjustment  of  the  totality  of  educational 
conditions  becomes  a  necessity,  the  one  principle  which  1  I)e- 
lieve  every  educator  should  maintain  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
common  school  must  not  suffer.  The  common  school  repre¬ 
sents  the  larger  national  value. 

There  are  two  cpiestions  involved  in  the  plan  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  one  is  the  shortening  of  the  district-school  course 
by  condensation.  In  addition  to  this  abbreviation,  the  plan 
contemplates  the  transfer  of  two  years  of  the  district-school 
curriculum  to  the  high  school. 

'file  transfer  of  district-school. studies  to  the  high  school  is 
attended  by  certain  administrative  difificulties.  Tt  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  so  much  of  ])rinciple  as  of  expediency  and  ways  and 
means.  For  the  school  system  of  large  cities,  questions  of 
finance  are  very  ])ressing  and  vital  ones.  High-school  instruc¬ 
tion  is  much  more  costly  than  the  elementary-school  work.  I 
<lo  not  understand  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  district  school  is  not  well  done,  and  that  the 
transfer  of  the  work  to  the  high  school  should  be  made  for 
that  reason.  The  transfer  of  two  grades  of  the  district  schools 
to  the  high  schools  w’ould  add  a  large  per  capita  cost  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  education,  without  any  apparent  gain  in  educational 
results. 

The  localisation  of  aticiulancc — The  transfer  of  children 
.after  a  six  years’  common-school  course  to  some  high  school 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  .school  which  they  have  been  at¬ 
tending  is  objection.able  (or  other  practical  reasons.  What 
might  be  called  “localization  of  school  attendance"  seems  to 
be  a  universal  law.  altho  it  has  been  discussed  chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  wdth  college  enrollment.  Great  colleges  of  national 
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reputation  draw  their  students,  to  an  astonishing  extent,  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
located.  It  has  been  stated,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  this  meeting,  that  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
draw  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  students  from  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Statistics  of  high-school  at¬ 
tendance  would  probably  show  a  similar  principle.  The  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  school  is  an  inducement  to  attendance.  When¬ 
ever  children  have  finished  the  district-school  course,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  leave  altogether  on  account  of  the  greater 
distance  which  they  would  have  to  travel  if  they  continued  their 
training  in  the  high  school. 

If  the  elementary  course  were  divided  by  delegating  two 
years  of  it  to  the  high  school,  the  effect  would  be  something 
entirely  different  from  the  proposed  transfer  of  some  studies. 
It  would  mean  in  reality  that  the  common-school  course  is 
made  shorter.  To  put  two  years  of  the  district-school  course 
into  the  high  school,  even  in  an  abridged  or  condensed  form, 
would  not  be  merely  a  change  of  location,  but  would  probably 
result  in  an  absolute  shortening  of  the  course.  A  large  number 
of  children  would  discontinue  their  schooling  altogether  after 
having  finished  the  short  elementary  course. 

An  elementary  course  of  sez'en  years — While  there  are  good 
reasons  against  a  transfer  of  the  two  highest  grades  of  the 
elementary-school  course  to  the  high  schools,  and  against  its 
incidental  reduction  to  six  years,  the  shortening  of  the  time 
to  seven  years  deserves  more  favorable  consideration.  Such 
a  course  would  cover  the  ages  from  six  to  thirteen,  and  would 
represent  a  fairly  well-defined  period  in  the  child’s  physical  and 
mental  life.  Its  termination  would  correspond  approximately 
with  the  time  of  transitimi  from  childhood  to  youth,  with  all  the 
changes  in  the  physiological  organization  that  this  implies. 
Mentally,  it  usually  marks  a  greater  prcv’alcnce  of  seriousness, 
interest  in  life  affairs,  an  awakening  and  sense  of  resi)onsibility 
an<l  stronger  evidence  of  power  for  good  f)r  evil.  The  high 
school  would  profit  by  a  shortening  of  the  elementary  course, 
because  very  ofteti  the  reason  why  a  parent  does  not  send  his 
hoy  or  girl  to  the  high  school  is  th:it  he  considers  him  too  old 
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to  begin  a  course  of  training  which  requires  four  years  to 
finish. 

I  Taste  in  elementary  education — A  reduction  of  the  time  of 
the  elementary  course  to  seven  years  should  be  brought  about, 
not  by  condensation  and  a  high-pressure  system  of  more  work 
in  less  time,  but  by  a  selection  of  the  essentials  in  the  prevailing 
studies,  the  weeding  out  of  superfluities,  and  the  stoppage  of 
waste.  On  this  basis  a  seven  years’  course  could  be  elaborated 
which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  average  child. 
There  should  be  a  flexible  system  of  grading  and  promotion  in 
connection  with  such  a  course  which  Avould  enable  the  talented 
child  to  complete  the  elementary  work  in  less  than  seven  years 
and  make  it  equally  feasible  for  the  slow  child  to  spend  a 
longer  time. 

'I'here  is  a  certain  waste  in  common-school  education  whicli 
may  be  remedied  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  common  sense  and  pedagogical  experience.  In 
an  investigation  which  I  conducted  several  years  ago  it  was 
found  that  about  a  year’s  time  was  being  lost  somewhere  in  the 
elementary  course  of  our  city  schools.  It  was  fully  expected 
that  this  retardation  could  be  located  in  the  higher  grades, 
where  the  difficulties  of  the  work  increase,  where  the  study 
of  geography  and  history  introduces  new  elements  and  arith¬ 
metic  becomes  more  complicated.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  final  result  of  the  inquiry  showed  that  the  loss  took  place  in 
the  lower  grades,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  .A.  further  surpris¬ 
ing  re.sult  of  the  investigation  was  that  there  appeared  no  re¬ 
tardation,  or  loss  of  time  in  the  higher  grades,  but  rather  an 
acceleration ;  in  many  instances  the  work  of  two  years  was  done 
in  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Causes  of  retardation  in  studies — The  retardation  in  the 
lower  grades  is  due  to  quite  a  number  of  more  or  less  obvious 
causes.  One  of  them  is  that  the  principle  of  thoroness  in 
elementary  work  is  at  times  carried  too  far.  Grade  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisory  officers  should  remember  that  each 
grade  is  followed  by  some  other  grade  that  goes  over  much  of 
the  same  work  once  more,  and  fixes  and  deepens  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  preceding  instruction.  There  is  at  times  in  the 
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iiiind  of  teachers  an  ideal  of  abs<dute  perfection  which  stops  the 
child's  progress  by  keeping  him  drilling  on  topics  which  he 
knows  sufticiently  well  to  take  the  next  step.  Many  thing:, 
which  the  child  learns  at  present  will  become  more  and  more 
fixed  in  his  mind  as  he  passes  on  thru  higher  work  of  the  same 
kind.  Each  grade  must  of  necessity  leave  some  work  for  the 
next;  “absolute  perfection  is  not  the  learner’s,  but  the  mas¬ 
ter’s,  attainment.’’  That  there  are  data  and  principles  in  the 
work  of  each  grade  which  must  be  absolutely  learned  is  ob¬ 
viously  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  others  which,  when 
fairly  well  known,  suggest  progress  and  promotion.  Dis¬ 
crimination  and  good  sense  on  part  of  the  teacher  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  jiroper  application  of  the  principle  of  thoro- 
ness  in  elementary  work. 

Competent  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  in¬ 
spiring  leadership  of  principals  and  superintendents,  are  condi¬ 
tions  of  good  educational  results.  Nevertheless,  in  .some  gfxjd 
school  systems  the  very  e.xcellence  and  force  of  the  supervisory 
staff  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  time.  Supervision  is  likely  to 
have  this  result  if  it  looks  too  exclusively  after  results  and  not 
sufficiently  after  methods  of  teaching;  after  the  acfiuisition  of 
data  thru  memory  rather  than  the  utilizing  f)f  the  data  ff)r  the 
training  of  judgment  and  thought.  I'he  teacher,  for  instance, 
who  knows  that  her  work  and  standing  are  likely  to  be  judged 
by  the  supervisory  officer  in  accordance  with  the  speed  and 
glihness  with  which  her  class  can  recite  the  tables  in  arithmetic 
assigned  to  the  grade,  will  keep  the  class  drilling  on  tables  and 
numbers  not  only  until  they  know  them,  but  until  they  have 
known  them  well  for  (juite  a  while.  Usually  proficiency  is  a 
«-ausc  for  promotion;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  reason  why  the 
class  is  not  promoted.  The  teacher  is  unwilling  to  send  the 
bright  class  tri  the  next  room  until  the  impending  rpiarterly 
visit  of  the  supervisor  has  taken  place  and  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
Until  that  moment  they  are  kept  marking  time  round  the  goal 
of  “thoroness.”  d'he  child’s  best  interests  are  sacrificed  to  dis¬ 
tort  e<l  notions  of  perfection,  when  a  class,  which  has  attained 
reasonable  proficiency,  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  next  step  in 
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advance.  Half-baked  knowledge,  like  half-baked  bread,  nia) 
be  indigestible,  but  it  is  also  true  that  knowledge  overdone  be¬ 
comes  nauseating  and  destroys  mental  appetite. 

In  elementary  instruction,  as  in  higher  work,  the  proper  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  will  prevent  waste.  Data  are  necessary,  but  the  principles 
under  which  they  can  be  subsumed,  and  which  appeal  to  judg¬ 
ment  and  intelligence,  should  be  first  in  importance  in  the  every¬ 
day  work  of  teaching  and  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  nu)re 
or  less  mechanical  exercise  of  memory.  As  in  the  proper  con- 
iluct  of  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  the  child 
should  receive  credit  for  the  correct  process,  even  if  the  results 
should  ha])pen  to  be  wrong  by  an  error  in  ciphering,  so,  in  all 
instruction,  jirogress  and  promotion  should  have  for  their  test 
the  intelligent  grouping  and  handling  of  facts  and  an  insight 
into  principles,  and  should  not  be  made  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  number  of  the  data  that  have  been  lodged  in  the  memory 
and  are  capable  of  reproduction  in  examination.  Written  e\ 
aminations  have  their  jirojier  place  in  instruction.  They 
guard  against  dilTuseness  atid  against  “too  much  method  with 
loo  little  matter.”  Ihit  as  an  exclusive  test  for  promotion  they 
are  a  curse;  they  force  the  teacher’s  activity  into  the  narrow 
channels  of  ac(|uisition  thru  memory  work,  and  jmt  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  judgment  and  skill. 
'Phe  elementary  school  prepares  the  child  most  efficiently  for 
high-school  work,  or  for  life,  by  laying  stress  more  on  skill  and 
thought  than  on  the  <|u;intity  of  the  data  of  knowledge. 

The  adjustment  of  elementary  instruction  to  a  course  of 
seven  years  should  not  be  one  of  condensation,  which  crowds 
more  <lata  into  an  already  short  time,  but  nither  one  of  omis¬ 
sion;  the  omission  of  many  pages,  or  even  of  a  whole  book  in 
gt'ograjdiy;  the  omission  of  various  topics  in  arithmetic;  the 
omission  of  dates  and  meaningless  or  irrelevant  details  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  omission  of  much  of  the  merely  technical  part  of 
grammar. 

There  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  curtailment  of  time 
in  regard  to  the  essentials,  such  as  the  development  of  skill  ami 
the  training  of  thoughtful  habits  of  studv  in  the  directions  in- 
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dicated.  It  would  be  a  one-sided  view  of  education  to  look 
upon  it  solely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  teacher  and  child, 
which  can  be  hastened  at  will.  Education  is  largely  a  matter 
of  growth,  which  requires  time  and  makes  undue  haste  per¬ 
nicious. 

'l  ire  results  of  common-school  training  should  be  expresseil 
rather  in  terms  of  power,  than  in  terms  of  pages.  'I'he 
child,  when  leaving  the  elementary  school  after  a  seven-years’ 
course,  should  be  able  to  read  English  easily  and  intelligently 
and  to  discriminate  in  the  use  of  words;  he  should  be  able  to 
express  in  writing  his  thoughts  on  every-day  subjects  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  experience.  His  handwriting  should  be 
clear  and  legible.  He  should  possess  a  fair  d^ree  of  skill  in 
the  common  processes  of  arithmetic  and  readiness  to  reason 
out  solutions  of  problems.  He  should  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  ideas  of  geography,  such  as  the  ])Osi- 
tion  and  movements  of  the  earth,  the  physical  causes  of  ter¬ 
restrial  life;  he  should  also  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
topical  geography,  i.  e.,  the  location  of  cities,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.  He  should  know  the  drift  of  American  history,  and  have 
a  thoughtful  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  A  certain  amount  of  manual  training, 
which  includes  drawing,  may  form  part  of  this  course. 

'I'here  is  waste  in  the  common  schools  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  data  required  to  be  studied,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  methoils  of  teaching.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
European  plan  of  purely  oral  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Books  arc  a  necessity  in  modern  life,  and  elementary 
education  had  better  recognize  this  fact  and  teach  their  use. 
Books  offer  to  the  child  and  to  the  adult  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
tending  and  continuing  his  education,  and  the  library  is  to  the 
whole  community  a  source  of  refined  i)leasure  as  well  as  of 
knowledge.  To  initiate  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  books  and. 
what  is  more  important,  to  give  him  the  ability  to  use  them  for 
purposes  of  reading  and  study,  to  teach  him  to  love  and  enjoy 
books  should  be  an  indispensable  nart  of  modern  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation.  and  T  believe  the  American  common  school  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  its  European  sisters  in  regard  to  the  more  extensive  use 
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of  books  as  means  of  instruction.  The  ability  to  extract  infor¬ 
mation  and  pleasure  from  the  printed  page  is  not  only  good 
preparation  for  life,  but  good  preparation  for  high  school  and 
college.  While  thus  emphatically  indorsing  the  use  of  text-books 
in  the  elementary  schools,  their  misuse  has  been,  and  is,  a  draw¬ 
back  in  education  and  implies  a  waste  of  time.  The  proper  use 
of  the  book  in  the  elementary  school  requires  that  the  teacher 
and  class  should  read  and  study  the  text-book  together.  The 
preparation  for  each  lesson  should  require  that  teacher  and  class 
take  it  up  jointly,  with  the  book  open  before  them.  The 
topic  is  illustrated  and  discussed  with  constant  reference  to  the 
presentation  of  the  matter  in  the  book.  Class  and  teacher 
sift  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  group  dependent  data 
under  general  ideas,  and  distinguish  between  principle  and  ap¬ 
plication.  This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  thoughtful 
seizing  of  the  contents  of  a  lesson  as  distinguished  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  data  of  a  text-book  where  lessons  are  as¬ 
signed  to  be  memorized.  What  Professor  Hinsdale  called  the 
study  recitation  should  be  the  common  mode  of  teaching 
many  of  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  text¬ 
book  then  fills  its  proper  place  and  enables  the  child  to  review 
and  to  master  in  detail,  and  more  thoroly,  the  lesson  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  by  joint  study  with  the  teacher.  It 
enables  the  slow  child  to  keep  step  with  the  brighter  child  who 
does  not  need  such  additional  application.  It  brings  in  an 
element  of  rational  balance  by  allowing  the  weaker  and  less 
gifted  child  to  put  more  time  into  the  work  as  a  partial  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  greater  talent  of  the  other.  The  old  way  of  as¬ 
signing  lessons  by  pages  in  the  text-book,  and  throwing  the 
child  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
waste  in  common-school  education  than  is  usually  supposed. 

Possibility  of  reduction — With  a  proper  selection  of  subject- 
matter  and.  perhaps,  with  the  substitution  of  one  book  in  geog- 
ra])hy  for  the  customary  two;  with  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  text-books  in  arithmetic;  with  stress  laid  on  the  practical  and 
intelligent  acquisition  of  good  English  (deferring  some  of  the 
formal  grammar  to  the  time  when  a  foreign  language  is  studied 
in  the  high  school),  and  with  a  change  in  the  method  of  con- 
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ducting  recitations,  a  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school 
based  on  seven  years  instead  of  eight  is  feasible.  A  seven 
years’  elementary  course  will  probably  increase  the  high-school 
attendance.  The  experience  of  Kansas  City  and  other  places 
in  regard  to  this  matter  seems  convincing.  Superintendent 
Greenwood  asserts  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  high-school  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  is  as  large  as  in  Kansas  CiU. 
which  has  seven  years’  elementary  course  and  an  enrollment 
t»f  over  3700  high-school  students,  with  a  tr)tal  .school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  29.000. 

An  elementary  course  of  seven  years  would  steer  clear  of 
the  dangers  which  a  reduction  to  six  years  would  carry  with 
it.  It  w«>uld  not  stint  the  common  .school  for  the  sake  of  the 
high  scIkkjI  or  college.  It  would  not  lead  to  a  high-pressure 
sy.stem  in  elementary  instruction,  which  must  be  avoided  at  all 
hazards.  \Miile  a  seven  years’  course  would  probably  enable 
the  average  child  to  go  to  the  high  school  at  an  earlier  age  than 
he  does  at  present,  there  should  be  provided  a  way  for  the  tal¬ 
ented  boy  or  girl  to  shorten  even  this  time.  This  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  .system  of  individual  jn'omotions,  which  prevails  in 
many  of  the  Western  schools,  where  the  classes  are  separated 
by  but  small  intervals  of  time.  To  illustrate:  in  many  rooms 
there  are  two  classes  of  children  with  an  interval  of  from  one 
to  two  quarters'  work  between  them.  'I'liis  makes  it  feasible 
for  the  teacher,  when  she  sees  a  very  talented  child  in  her  second 
class,  who  is  ca])ahlc  of  doing  the  work  of  a  higher  grade,  to 
put  him  with  the  first  class,  with  a  (|uarter’s  gain  in  time  for 
the  child.  Moreover,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  a  whole 
class  to  finish  the  work  allotted  in  a  course  of  study  in  less  time 
than  the  jirescribed  half  year  or  years.  Every  school  shoukl 
have  jirovision  for  jironioting  capable  children  from  class  to 
class,  or  from  room  to  room,  whenever  reasonable  proficiency 
has  been  obtained  in  the  work  allotted  to  the  grade.  In  this 
system  of  fie:;ible  jiromotions,  the  possession  of  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  data  of  the  work  is  requisite,  but  there  is 
always  need  of  laying  at  least  eipial  stress  on  the  ability  to  <li> 
work,  on  the  possession  of  skill,  on  the  evidence  of  good  judg- 
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ment,  and  on  the  power  to  reason.  Such  individual  promo¬ 
tions  can  rarely  be  decided  by  written  examinations,  but  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  the  child.  There  should  be  in  every  school  a  certain  lively 
flow  of  progress,  both  in  regard  to  new  knowledge  presented, 
and  in  regard  to  the  child’s  advancement  from  grade  to  grade. 
Such  a  .system  will  rather  enhance  than  impair  the  efificiency  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  enable  the  child  to  enter  the  high 
school  and  the  college  a  year  earlier  than  he  does  now. 

F.  Louis  Soi.d.w. 

SUI'ERIN  l  ENDENT  OK  SCHOOLS, 

St.  Lons,  Mo. 
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THE  EXISTING  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE^ 

1  lie  growth  of  cordial  relations,  and  of  co-operation,  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college  in  this  country  has  been  especially 
marked  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country 
has  this  growth  been  more  noticeable  than  in  that  geographical 
division  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  “Middle  States  and 
Maryland.”  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  provin¬ 
cialism,  1  am  inclined  to  assert  that  this  growth,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  now  existing  between  higher  and  secondary  institutions 
of  learning,  can  be  studied  better  here  than  in  any  other  dis¬ 
trict;  and  it  will  surely  not  be  considered  by  this  audience  a 
vainglorious  claim  that  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  affairs  in  this  respect  is  due  to  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  Collie  Association  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  opened  its  doors  and  welcomed  to  its  fire¬ 
side  the  schools  of  the  region.  This  was  not  an  original  move, 
for  a  few  years  before  a  similar  organization  had  been  formed 
in  New  hhigland — that  breeding-ground  of  associations.  The 
possibilities  and  the  practical  value  of  such  a  union  of  interests 
were  clearly  recognized  by  many  of  the  far-seeing  members  of 
the  College  Association,  but  there  was  some  opposition,  and 
more  skepticism.  A  few  schoolmasters  attended  the  meeting 
at  Swarthmore,  in  order  to  let  the  college  representatives  know 
how  “  willing  ”  we  were,  and  I  well  remember  a  conversation 
between  the  sessions  with  a  certain  college  president,  who  said 
to  me:  “Why  do  you  want  to  come  in  with  us?  We  have  our 
problems,  and  you  have  your  problems,  but  our  interests  are 
not  the  same.”  T  doubt  if  a  college  president  could  be  found 
willing  to  father  that  remark  to-day. 

'  Presidential  address  delivered  before  tlie  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November 
2S,  1902. 
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111  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1892,  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  had  taken  a  momentous  step  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Ten,  under  whose  auspices 
was  held  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  various  subjects  making 
up  the  school  curriculum,  the  committee  and  each  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  being  composed  of  both  college  and  school  teachers. 
The  work  of  this  committee,  and  the  value  of  it  to  education  in 
this  country,  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  external  notice.  It 
was  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  consider  in  all  its  aspects  the 
broad  question  of  the  school  course  of  study,  and  it  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  American  education.  The  programs 
suggested  by  the  committee  will  not  be  found  in  many  schools. 
Some  of  its  conclusions,  and  some  of  the  pronouncements  of  the 
individual  conferences,  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  educational  world,  but  its  service  was  none 
the  less  marked.  It  unified  and  cleared  educational  thought 
by  supplying  an  authoritative  basis  for  discussion,  it  formu¬ 
lated  and  stated  in  concrete  shape  many  of  the  problems  that 
up  to  that  time  had  been  vague  and  formless,  and,  if  it  did  not 
solve  these  problems,  it  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  them.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  also  what  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present 
discussion  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  established 
beyond  peradventure  the  wisdom,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  the 
union  of  school  and  college  forces  to  secure  an  adequate  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  problems. 

In  1893  came  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  union  of  forces 
in  this  Middle  States  Association,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
President  Low,  a  committee,  consisting  of  five  college  profes¬ 
sors  and  five  schoolmasters,  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be 
done  toward  securing  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements  in 
English.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  well  known — how'  it 
secured  the  appointment  and  co-operation  of  a  similar  com¬ 
mittee  from  New  England,  and  later  of  still  other  committees 
from  the  Middle  West  and  South;  how,  wonderful  to  relate, 
tliis  joint  body  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a  uniform  require- 
tnent;  and  how,  still  more  wonderful,  this  requirement  was 
adopted  by  nearly  every  college  in  the  United  States.  The 
point  with  which  we  are  concerned  now,  however,  is  the  practi- 
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cal  co-operation  in  this  work  of  school  and  college  teachers.  1 
am  disclosing  no  secrets  of  the  prison-house  when  1  say  that 
work  on  that  committee  proved  a  revelation  to  everyone 
engaged  in  it,  and  1  think  that  I  am  within  the  limits  of  strict 
truth  when  I  say  that  the  great  value  of  the  committee’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  education  lay,  not  in  its  securing  of  uniformity  of 
JCnglish  requirements,  great  as  that  service  was,  but  in  bring¬ 
ing  into  harmony  and  into  co-operation  school  and  college 
teachers  of  English,  in  securing  on  the  part  of  each  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  special  difficulties  confronting  the  other,  and 
in  arousing  in  both  a  realizing  sense  of  the  identity  of  their 
common  problem — that  of  rightly  training  the  student  in  the 
use  and  appreciation  of  his  mother  tongue. 

In  the  winter  of  1895-96  another  step  was  taken  of  unusual 
interest,  altho  the  tangible  results  were  by  no  means  what  were 
hoped  for.  I  refer  to  the  sf)-called  “  Columbia  Conferences  ” 
«if  1896.  'I'hese  had  no  official  connection  with  this  associa¬ 
tion,  but  were  .so  largely  actuated  by  its  spirit,  and  so  largely 
composed  of  its  own  members,  as  to  seem  almost  part  of  its 
work.  At  the  invitation  of  I’resident  Low',  Harvard,  Yale, 
TVinceton,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell 
sent  delegates  to  each  of  six  committees,  devoted  respectively 
to  the  subjects  of  T.atin,  Creek,  French,  Cerman,  History,  and 
Mathematics.  An  ecjual  number  of  schoolmasters  was  invited 
to  take  f)art  in  the  conferences,  so  that  each  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  si.x college  teachers  and  six  school  teachers.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  the  statement  of  an  entrance 
re(|uirement  in  its  own  subject,  and  these  were  recommended  to 
the  six  colleges  for  adoption.  Tt  is  one  thing,  however,  for  a 
delegate  from  a  college  to  agree  to  a  matter  in  a  conference, 
and  quite  anf>ther  thing  ff)r  the  college  faculty  to  ratify  his 
actiftn.  Two  or  three  of  the  colleges  concerned  adojded  the 
recommendations  of  the  conferences,  but  the  others  declined 
to  do  so  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
finally  dropped.  The  movement  was  not  entirely  without 
result,  however;  modification  of  re(|uirements  was  made  along 
the  lines  suggested,  so  that  the  e.xisting  discrepancy  was  some¬ 
what  reduced,  the  colleges  were  brought  more  scjuarely  than 
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ever  face  to  face  with  the  evils  arising  from  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity,  and  a  great  gain  was  made  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  and  heartier  co-operation  between  school  and 
college  men. 

riie  next  notable  step  in  the  same  direction  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895  of  the 
Committee  on  Collie  Entrance  Requirements.  This  com¬ 
mittee  presented  in  1899  an  e.xhaustive  and  most  valuable 
report.  It  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  calling  on  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  American  Historical  Association  atnl 
the  Modern  Language  Association  to  frame  re(iuirements  in 
their  respective  subjects.  These  were  drawn  up  in  every  case, 

I  believe,  by  joint  committees  of  school  and  college  teachers, 
and  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  when  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  took  up  the  task  of  framing  requirements 
it  found  ready  to  its  hand  authoritative  statements,  that  needed 
only  slight  editorial  work  to  put  them  into  usable  shape.  The 
work  of  this  committee  has  done  more  than  is  generally  re¬ 
alized  to  bring  about  an  adequate  solution  of  some  of  our  most 
troublesome  problems. 

riie  latest  step  in  the  series  was  the  establishment  in  1899 
by  this  Association  of  the  College  Entrance  Examinatioti  Board 
of  the  Middle  States  and  .Maryland.  I  need  not  recount  to 
you  the  history  of  this  movement,  for  it  is  part  of  your  records 
and  fresh  in  your  memory.  It  seemed  almost  Ctopian  to  im¬ 
agine  that  one  set  of  examinations  could  serve  for  admission 
to  any  college  in  the  country — except  Harvard — but  thanks  to 
hearty  recognition  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  colleges, 
thanks  to  wise  and  judicious  planning,  thanks  to  skillful  and 
broad-minded  administration,  the  seemingly  impossible  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  board  stands  to-day  a  successful 
fact.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Inxird  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  ami  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  ten  years  of 
steady  ])rogress. 

I  have  thus  reviewed  rapidly  the  salient  points  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  school  and  college  in  the  last  ten  years. 
I  have  touched  only  on  those  movements  that  began  in  our 
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own  domain  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  or  that  were 
truly  national  in  their  scope;  1  have  said  nothing  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  associations  similar  to  this  in  the  West  and 
South;  I  have  passed  over  many  instances  of  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion,  many  cases  of  valuable  service — my  catalog  has  been  but 
partial,  but  it  has  been  sufficient,  1  think,  to  prove  the  point 
that  1  am  endeavoring  to  make:  the  marked  progress  during 
the  last  decade  in  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  and  of 
co-operation  between  school  and  college,  and  incidentally  the 
part  played  in  that  work  by  this  association. 

The  situation  has  changed  materially  in  ten  years.  Then 
we  schoolmasters  were  in  the  position  of  striking  miners;  we 
were  fighting  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  union.  To-day  we  do  not  even  ask  for  arbitration; 
we  are  able,  s])eaking  broadly,  to  take  up  with  the  colleges 
almost  any  problem  as  a  matter  of  mutual  concern,  to  be  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  interests  of  education.  And  yet, 
marked  as  has  been  the  advance,  cordial  as  are  the  relations, 
genuine  as  is  the  understanding,  the  situation  is  not  all  that  is 
to  be  desired.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  .spirit  of  complaint;  my 
feeling  is  chiefly  of  appreciation  and  gratitude,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  see  the  situation  clearly,  and  my  aim  is  to  point  out 
frankly  and  plainly  certain  respects  in  which  matters  can  be, 
and  should  be,  im])rove(l. 

In  the  first  place,  the  attitiule  of  some  schoolmasters  is  not 
altogether  conducive  to  harmony.  At  a  certain  gathering  last 
winter,  when  the  advisability  of  having  school-teachers  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  examination  board  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  a  certain  head  master  said,  “  T.et  us  have  no  dealings 
with  the  enemy!  Let  the  colleges  set  their  own  examinations, 
and  let  us  keep  otirselves  free  to  fight.”  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  a  letter  from  a  valued  friend,  a  head  master  of  recognized 
ability  ainl  of  more  than  local  rei)utation.  protesting  against 
the  “  catalog  of  injustice  to  secondary  schools,”  and  adding 
that  ”  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  deference  is  an  ab- 
stirditv.”  These  are  excei)tions,  bnt  they  are  not  solitary,  and 
their  existence  shows  that  there  is  a  feeling  still  smoldering. 
Partly  this  feeling  is  due,  no  doul)t,  to  our  inborn  love  of  fight- 
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ing,  which  dies  hard,  partly  to  our  natural  conservatism,  which 
does  not  fully  grasp  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  some  just  causes  of  irritation  still 
remain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statements  that  1  have  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cordial  treatment  of  the  schools  by  the  colleges  do 
not  apply  equally  to  all  colleges.  There  are  institutions  that 
meet  the  schools  with  the  most  admirable  frankness  and  free¬ 
dom,  in  a  spirit  that  inspires  confidence — but  there  are  also 
others.  There  are  a  few  that  still  maintain,  as  clearly  as  they 
dare,  that  the  college  is  the  supreme  arbiter,  that  it  is  its  prov¬ 
ince  to  say  what  it  wishes,  and  that  it  is  the  school’s  part  to 
conform.  There  are  more  that  recognize  the  desirability  of 
co-operation,  but  that  fail  in  the  application  of  the  principle. 
This  is  due,  I  am  convinced,  mainly  to  ig^iorance  of  actual 
conditions.  I  have  seen  college  officials  astounded  when  the 
practical  effect  of  certain  actions  was  pointed  out  to  them. 
They  had  intended  to  secure  a  different  result,  but  they  did  not 
know  the  true  conditions. 

There  are  very  few  colleges  to-day  that  are  not  honestly 
trying  to  meet  the  schools  halfway.  It  seems  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  college  to  lay  down  officially  a  line  of  policy,  and  for 
members  of  its  faculty  to  nullify  that  ])olicy  in  action.  We 
have  been  discussing  this  afternoon  the  relative  powers  and 
functions  of  president,  trustees,  and  faculty — altogether  too 
delicate  a  subject  for  a  mere  schoolmaster  t'o  touch.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  executive  committee  by  a  college  professor — 
whether  out  of  the  depths  of  bitter  experience  deponent 
sayeth  not;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  schoolmaster  cannot 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  President  Eliot  once  said 
that  it  appeared  to  be  easier  in  practice  for  a  department  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  university,  than  for  the  university 
to  determine  the  policy  of  a  department.  It  would  not  be 
conducive  to  harmony  if  I  were  to  bring  forward  concrete  in¬ 
stances  in  support  of  this  position,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  if  it  were  wise  to  do  so.  any  doubt  that  might  linger  in 
your  minds  woidd  be  entirely  removed. 

Do  I  make  clear  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming?  It  is  that 
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in  some  institutions,  whicli,  as  institutions,  are  in  hearty  co¬ 
operation  with  the  schools,  individual  professors  and  individual 
departments  nullify,  in  part,  the  official  policy  of  the  college. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  due  to  defective  or  faulty  organization.  This  question  is 
altogether  too  delicate  for  me  to  deal  w  ith  in  detail,  even  if  I 
w  ere  competent,  as  I  am  not,  but  1  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
question  of  university  organization  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  most  vital  educational  problems  of  the  day,  that  the  defects 
of  organization  are  more  clearly  evident  to  those  outside  than 
is  generally  suspected  by  those  within  college  walls,  and  that 
these  defects  have  an  influence  on  interests  far  broader  than 
the  simple  prosperity  of  the  institution.  I'lie  real  r«ison, 
however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  defective  organization.  It  lies 
in  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  When  we  consider  how  few  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  certain  institutions  ever  come  into  direct  contact  wdth 
schoolma.stcrs  in  such  associations  as  this,  or  ever  engage  with 
them  in  free  discussion  of  their  common  problems,  we  cease 
to  wonder  that  their  judgment  is  sometimes  one-sided,  and  that 
they  occasionally  carry  into  effect  measures  that  produce  .start¬ 
ling  results. 

There  has  been  an  immense  inqnovement  in  the  relations 
betw'een  school  and  college  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  due  not  to  coercion,  but  to  the  recognition  on 
l)oth  sides  that  the  problem  is  a  joint  one,  aiul  to  the  full  and 
frank  union  of  forces  to  secure  its  solution,  ddiat  the  relations 
are  not  yet  perfect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaven  has  n<^t 
yet  permeated  the  whole  lump.  The  desired  end  will  be  most 
>pee<lily  and  most  surely  reached,  by  follf)wing  along  the  same 
lines,  and  by  using  every  possible  means  to  bring  school  and 
college  men  and  women  into  closer  touch  and  into  fidler  under¬ 
standing. 

An<l  there  is  need  that  they  should  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  and  into  more  com|)lete  co-oper.ition,  for  there  are 
problems  pressing  that  call  for  the  united  wisdom  and  the 
united  strength  of  both  parties  d'hese  problems  may  l)e 
roughly  divided  int*»  three  classes,  those  that  concern  tlie 
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school,  those  that  concern  the  college  or  university,  and  those 
that  concern  both  alike.  A  little  reflection  will  show,  however, 
that  each  has  an  interest  in  even  those  problems  that  seem 
peculiar  to  the  other. 

( )f  the  problems  that  concern  the  school,  the  flrst  that  thrusts 
itself  upon  us  is  that  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  one  ventures  upon  this  topic,  for  he  is  a  brave 
man  who  dares  to  lay  profane  hands  upi  >11  its  sacred  mysteries. 
Let  me  hasten  to  assert  that  1  am  not  attacking  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  I  am  simply  suggesting  with  all  possible  deference, 
that  the  last  word  about  the  kindergarten  has  not  yet  been  said, 
that  there  is  still  a  problem  there  to  be  solvetl,  and  a  problem 
not  altogether  easy  of  solution. 

The  problem  of  the  kindergarten  is  suggested  by  its  results. 
Of  its  excellent  results  when  applied  to  the  children  of  the  very 
poor,  often  with  intellects  stunted  by  improper  nourishment 
and  unfavorable  surroundings,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt. 
In  fact  I  am  not  sure  but  one  can  say  with  safety  that  the 
kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  and  of  the  very  rich,  whose  parents  alike,  because  of 
ignorance  or  because  of  indifference,  because  of  stress  of  life 
or  because  of  social  strenuousness,  are  unable  to  give  them  that 
care  and  that  training  that  come  best  from  the  parent’s  hand. 
With  the  bright,  normal  child,  however,  coming  from  the 
typical  American  home,  the  results  in  many  cases — not  all — 
are  such  as  to  rouse  serious  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  these  results  with  confidence  and 
accuracy,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  with  certainty  how  much  is 
due  to  the  child’s  personality  and  home  training,  and  one  is 
soon  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  individual  kindergartens  as  between  individual  schooL 
of  higher  grade — or  even  as  between  individual  college^. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  difliculty  of  the  case,  certain  impressions 
are  formulating  themselves  with  growing  distinctness  in  the 
minds  of  careful  observers.  There  is  an  increasing  distrust  of 
the  physiological  soundness  of  some  of  the  kindergarten  ideas, 
caused  by  the  many  cases  of  eye  strain  and  nerve  irritation 
that  appear  to  be  trace  1  tlirectly  to  its  dotirs;  there  is  a  feeling 
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prevalent  that  many  kindergarten  children  develop  an  undue 
sentimentalism  and  an*  abnormal  imagination;  and  many 
primary  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  children  who  come 
to  them,  while  alert  and  responsive  in  mind,  are  lacking  in 
power  of  continued  application  and  in  capacity  for  independent 
work.  These  are  no  new  criticisms,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  make  them  is  increasing,  and  they  cannot  be  lightly 
brushed  aside. 

A  little  study  of  the  kindergarten,  its  origin,  its  theory,  and 
its  growth,  throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  Froebel  was  a 
great  man.  with  a  keen  insight  into  child  nature.  He  was  an 
educational  prophet,  with  a  message  of  truth  and  of  power, 
but  he  was  not  inspired,  and  he  was  not  infallible.  His  peda- 
gogy  was  better  than  his  philosophy.  His  educational  precei)t3 
are  often  distinctly  sounder  than  the  symbolic  and  mystical 
ideas  on  which  he  bases  them.  He  developed  a  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  to 
child  nature,  but  curiously  permeated  with  his  symbolic  ideas. 
It  was  a  system  adapted  in  its  external  features  to  the  children 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  stolid  German  children,  largely 
of  the  peasant  class  and  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Xow, 
given  a  system  like  this,  based  on  an  everlasting  truth,  but 
permeated  by  a  (|uesticmable  and  seductive  philosophy,  and 
adapted  in  its  external  features  to  children  of  a  particular  type, 
is  there  not  call  for  unusual  judgment  and  discretion  when  it 
comes  to  developing  the  system  and  applying  it  to  children  of 
another  race  ami  another  temperament?  When  it  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  immature  young  women,  frequently  of  the  sentimental 
order,  who  after  a  “  normal  course  ”  of  a  few  brief  months  are 
graduated  as  priestesses  of  the  mystic  cult,  and  when  this 
system,  so  interpreted,  is  ajiplied  to  high-strung,  nervous 
.American  children  of  six  and  seven,  often  two  and  sometimes 
three  years  beyond  the  kindergarten  age.  is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  results  should  be  wlrU  1  have  said  observers  find  them? 

T.et  me  repeat  that  I  am  not  attacking  the  kindergarten.  I 
am  only  trying  to  save  it  fn^n  its  friends.  T.et  me  also  hasten 
to  add  that  there  are  kindergartens  and  kindergartens,  and  that 
the  results  are  not  all  alike.  My  object  is  simply  to  raise  the 
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question  whether  the  kindergarten  enthusiasm  has  not  outrun 
itself,  whether  there  is  not  good  reason  for  feeling  that  the 
development  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  has  been  too 
rapid  for  normal,  healthy  growth,  and  whether  the  problem 
thus  raised  is  not  one  that  in  its  solution  calls  for  the  highest 
and  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  country? 

Akin  to  the  problem  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  course  of  study.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
belief  in  the  omnipijtence  of  education.  Every  fault  in  our 
individual  and  collective  nature  is  ascribed  to  defective  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  weaknesses  of  heredity  and  environment  that  the 
kindergarten  does  not  profe.ss  to  overcome  are  calmly  turned 
over  to  the  school  to  remedy.  When  one  stops  to  combine  and 
collate  the  various  theories  propounded  in  our  newspapers,  at 
onr  Mothers’  Clubs,  and  at  our  Teachers'  Institutes  one  is  filled 
with  awe. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  child  should  learn  to  handle  skill¬ 
fully  the  tools  of  all  learning — the  three  R’s:  his  sense  of  form, 
and  his  jcsthetic  nature  must  be  developed  by  drawing;  his 
hand  must  be  trained  by  manual  work;  his  musical  nature  must 
be  awakened  by  song;  he  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
his  external  environment  by  means  of  nature  lessons  and  the 
study  of  science;  his  patriotic  impulse  must  be  roused  by  the 
study  of  American  history  and  by  flag  drills;  temperance  must 
be  instilled  into  him  by  lessons  in  physiology  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system;  his 
imagination  must  be  cultivated  by  means  of  acquaintance  with 
Creek  and  Norse  mytholog\';  he  should  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  great  heroes  and  events  of  general  history;  thru  the 
plentiful  reading  of  masterpieces  he  should  acquire  a  love  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  literature,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  should  be  stocked  with  choice  gems  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  will  be  a  solace  and  a  comfort  to  him  thruout  his 
later  life;  it  will  be  well  if  by  displacing  a  little  arithmetic  or 
geography  he  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Latin  or  of  a  modern  language;  in  some  manner  there  should 
he  roused  in  him  a  love  for  trees,  a  respect  for  birds,  an  antip¬ 
athy  to  cigarettes,  and  an  ambition  for  clean  streets;  and  some- 
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uliere,  somewhere  in  this  wild  chaos,  he  must  learn  to  spell ! 
All  these  things,  together  with  sewing,  ccjoking,  carpentry, 
principles  of  morality,  and  gymnastic  exercise  can  easily  be 
acciuired  in  the  grammar  grades,  provided  only  we  have  good 
teaching  and  proper  economy  of  effort.  Do  you  wonder  that 
sometimes  teachers  in  progressive  schools  confide  to  us  that 
they  fear  their  pupils  are  slightly  bewildered  ?  Do  you  wonrlei' 
that  pupils  do  not  gain  the  habit  and  the  power  of  concentrated, 
consecutive  work  ? 

I  am  drawing  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  of  these  claims 
that  I  have  cataloged,  you  have  heard  made,  in  all  seriousness; 
you  have  heard  them  greeted  with  applause;  and  you  have  seen 
special  associations  organized  to  further  each  one  of  them.  Am 
I  not  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  pressing  problem  here,  a 
problem  too  serious  to  be  left  to  Mothers’  Clubs,  or  to  educa¬ 
tional  enthusiasts?  These  problems  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  elementary  curriculum  concern  mainly  the  schools,  but  they 
are  fundamental.  Each  step  in  education  conditions  that  which 
follows,  and  the  university  is  affected  by  the  kindergarten. 
They  are  school  problems,  but  they  need  for  their  adequate 
solution  the  highest  and  the  best  thought  in  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  field. 

Besides  the.se  problems  of  the  school  there  are  certain 
j)roblems  of  the  college  or  of  the  university  that  thrust  them¬ 
selves  upon  our  attention.  First  of  these  is  perhaps  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  technical  and  professional  schools.  Engineering  in 
its  various  forms  has  developed  with  amazing  rapidity  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  profession  has  steadily 
grown  in  dignity,  in  influence,  and  in  opportunity;  it  has  called 
for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men,  and  it  has  steadily 
raised  the  standard  of  attainment  necessary  for  success.  The 
natural  result  has  been  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
engineering  schools  that  have  been  such  a  marked  feature  of 
modern  educational  progress.  Like  every  such  rapid  growth 
it  has  been  marked  by  confusion  and  lack  of  unity.  We  have 
engineering  schools  calling  for  little  more  preparation  than 
can  be  acquired  by  a  year  in  a  good  high  school,  we  have  those 
whose  standard  of  admission  is  fairly  comparable  to  that  of 
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the  ordinary  college  course,  and  we  have  some  that  call  as  a 
jjrerequisite  for  two  or  three  years  of  collegiate  work  or  their 
ecjuivalent.  The  courses  offered  are  equally  diverse.  In  some 
the  entrance  requirements  are  fairly  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  course;  in  others  they  are  absolutely  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  some  any  student  of  fair  ability  working  with  reason¬ 
able  industry'  can  expect  to  earn  his  degree,  but  in  others  no 
one  but  a  mature  student,  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  of 
robust  health,  can  hope  to  go  thru  without  breaking  down.  In 
some  the  studies  are  exclusively  technical,  while  in  others  there 
is  some  semblance,  at  least,  of  a  more  general  culture.  Per¬ 
haps  this  diversity  is  wise;  possibly  there  is  need  for  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  these  varying  standards,  but  on  the  surface  the 
diversity  appears  to  be  haphazard  rather  than  of  settled  plan. 
At  least,  there  appears  to  be  a  problem  here,  and  a  problem 
that  should  not  be  solved  by  the  university  alone,  but  that  calls 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  aid  of  the  engineering  profession, 
which  uses  the  finished  product,  and  on  the  other  for  that  of  the 
school,  which  supplies  the  raw  material. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  especially  those  of  law  and  medicine.  Is  the 
tendency  to  elev’ate  many  of  these  into  purely  graduate  schools, 
requiring  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  entrance,  wise?  Or,  if  wise 
and  desirable,  is  it  feasible  for  more  than  the  very  few?  The 
question  is  a  broad  one,  and  one  in  which  the  schools  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  us 
whether  a  considerable  ])ercentage  of  our  pupils  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  directly  for  professional  study,  or  whether  a  college 
course  is  to  intervene. 

A  somewhat  different  problem,  but  yet  akin,  and  even  more 
vital  at  the  moment,  is  that  of  the  length  of  the  college  course. 
I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  this  (|ucstion.  tempting  as  is 
the  opportunity,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  considerations  that  are  sornetitnes  overlooked.  The 
problem  is  one  that  is  force<l  upon  the  college:  the  proposal  of 
a  shortened  course  is  not  the  result  of  seeking  for  some  new 
thing,  but  is  born  of  a  desire  to  remedy  an  existing  condition. 
The  quantitative  and  (|ualitativc  increase  of  college  require- 
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inents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  steadily  growing  demands  of 
professional  study  on  the  other,  have  so  lengthened  the  time 
needed  for  preparation  for  law  and  medicine  that  the  age  of 
beginning  one’s  life  work  is  forced  up  to  an  unreasonable  point. 
Three  results  follow.  Some  men  begin  the  practice  of  their 
professions  too  late  in  life;  some  skip  the  college  altogether, 
going  straight  from  the  secondary  to  the  professional  school; 
and  some  are  turned  aside  from  the  professions  of  their  choice 
by  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  give  the  time  needed  for 
full  preparation.  Similar  results  follow  in  the  case  of  those 
destined  for  business,  and  no  one  know'S  better  than  the  school¬ 
master  how  many  a  man  is  turned  aside  from  a  college  course 
by  what  seems  to  him  its  inordinate  length.  Two  proposals 
are  before  us  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  One  is  squarely  to 
shorten  the  college  course  to  three  years;  and  in  so  far  as  this 
is  a  compensation  for  the  aljnormally  increased  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  the  plan  is  at  least  logical.  The  other  proposal 
is  to  cut  the  present  college  course  in  half,  and  either  to  give 
the  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  to  allow  the 
beginning  of  professional  study  at  that  point,  giving  the  degree 
two  years  later.  'I'here  is  an  absolute  demand,  I  believe,  for 
such  a  two-years’  course  preparatory  to  professional  study,  but 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  establishing  of  such  a 
course  is  one  thing,  and  the  granting  of  a  degree  for  it  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The  one  may  be  imperatively  needed,  but  the 
other  does  not  necessarily  follow.  An  ordinary  school  course 
is  not  an  adequate  foundation  for  professional  study,  but  four 
years  is  more  time  than  can  l)e  added  to  the  preparation  for 
most  students.  Unless  something  like  a  two-years’  college 
course  is  offered,  the  tendency  to  skip  the  college  will  increase. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  will  be  a  tendency  to  bolster  up 
and  extend  the  school  course  so  as  to  afford  a  more  adequate 
preparation.  Here  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  school 
comes  into  the  problem.  Any  change  in  the  status  of  college 
and  professional  courses  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  demands 
made  on  the  schools.  T  cannot  here  discuss  the  question  fully, 
but  I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  existing 
tendency  to  turn  college  work  over  to  the  schools.  We  are 
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now  doing  a  large  share  of  Freshman  work,  and  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  an  extension.  We  can  do 
certain  things  better  than  the  college,  but  we  are  not  equipped 
to  do  college  work,  and  the  educational  result  will  be  distinctly 
better  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  proper  sphere.  It  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  American  education  if  the  dream  of  certain  en¬ 
thusiasts  comes  true  and  the  high  school  supplants  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college,  or  if  the  college  course  is  crushed  out  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 

Tlie  problems  thus  far  mentioned  are  generally  r^arded  as 
peculiar  respectively  to  the  school  or  to  the  college,  but  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  how  each  is  concerned  in  the  problems  of  the 
other.  The  greatest  weakness  in  American  education  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  chopped  up  into  distinct  sections,  with  un¬ 
trimmed  ends  that  leave  ragged  gaps  between.  If  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  a  continuous  process,  what  affects  one 
step  in  the  process  affects  the  whole.  The  training  in  the 
earliest  years  conditions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  work  in 
the  latest,  and  we  of  the  schools,  therefore,  have  the  right  to 
call  on  the  wisdom  and  influence  of  the  universities  to  aid  us 
in  making  that  early  training  more  efficient.  College  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  directly  affect  and  are  affected  by  secondary- 
school  work,  and  no  solution  of  their  problems  will  be  edequate 
which  ignores  that  fact.  The  workers  in  no  stage  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  any  right  to  say.  This  is  our  province  where  we  will 
work  our  own  will.” 

There  are  some  questions,  however,  which  so  directly  affect 
both  school  and  college  that  no  argument  is  neerled  to  show 
that  they  are  joint  problems  to  l)e  settled  only  by  joint  discus¬ 
sion  and  joint  action.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  that  of 
uniformity  of  entrance  requirements.  The  principle  of  uni¬ 
formity  does  not  necessarily  demand  that  all  colleges  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  same  subjects  for  admission,  but  it  does  demand  that 
when  a  college  requires  a  particular  subject,  its  requirement  in 
that  subject  shall  not  be  materially  different  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  other  colleges  in  the  same  subject.  We  of  the  schools 
insist  that  one  class  in  any  subject  should  be  able  to  prepare  its 
members  equally  well  for  all  colleges  requiring  that  subject. 
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This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  acceptance  of  it  is  now  quite  general  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,  altho  there  are  still  some  that  are  unwilling  to  sacri¬ 
fice  that  precious  possession  which  they  call  their  “  individual¬ 
ity.”  But  if  the  principle  of  uniformity  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  sound  proposition,  much  is  yet  left  to  be  desired  in  its  ap¬ 
plication.  There  has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  the  last  eight 
years,  but  the  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  we  see  no 
immediate  danger  of  that  dead  level  of  monotony  that  some 
appear  to  fear.  For  instance,  we  have  a  uniform  entrance  re¬ 
quirement  in  English,  but  a  study  of  the  English  papers  set  in 
various  colleges  shows  that  there  is  no  uniform  interpretation 
of  that  requirement.  Harvard  maintains  a  set  of  requirements 
distinctly  at  variance  with  those  of  other  institutions,  aiul 
among  other  colleges  there  is  a  diversity  in  details  that  is  at 
times  disheartening. 

I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  The  principle  is  not 
always  easy  of  application  in  detail.  If  several  colleges  differ 
in  regard  to  any  requirement,  to  which  one  shall  the  others 
conform?  It  is  a  case  for  sinking  of  individual  preference, 
for  co-operation,  for  united  action,  d'he  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  now  offers  what  many  of  us  believe  to  be 
a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  growth  of  its  work 
in  the  last  two  years  indicates  that  this  belief  is  well  founded. 
I  am  not  now  arguing,  however,  for  the  examination  board, 
or  for  any  particular  plan.  I  am  simply  trying  to  show  that 
the  desired  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements  has  not  yet 
been  fully  attained,  and  can  be  fully  attained  only  by  the  co¬ 
operation  and  united  action  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  second  problem  that  concerns  college  and  school  alike 
is  that  of  options  in  entrance  requirements.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  question  was,  “  Shall  there  be  any  option  at  all?” 
Two  of  the  oldest  and  largest  colleges  iti  the  East  still  allow,  in 
their  academic  departments,  no  option  whatever,  except  a 
choice  between  French  and  German,  so  that  the  question  still 
exists  in  its  old  form.  With  a  few  exceptions  like  these,  how¬ 
ever,  the  principle  of  choice  has  been  admitted,  and  the  question 
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has  now  become,  ”  How  far?  To  what  extent  shall  options  be 
allowed?”  Is  the  true  position  that  of  Yale  and  Princeton, 
which  insist  on  Greek  as  an  absolute  essential  ?  Is  it  that  of  the 
colleges  which  hold  to  the  Latin  and  mathematics,  but  allow  a 
choice  between  Greek  and  modern  subjects?  ^\re  Columbia 
and  Cornell  right  in  opening  the  door  to  students  without  either 
Latin  or  Greek?  Or  shall  we  go  still  farther,  and  throw  in 
our  lot  with  that  Western  university  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  a  man  ”  may  select  his  own  entrance  requirements,  choose 
his  own  studies  when  admitted,  remain  as  long  as  he  likes,  and 
pick  his  own  degree  wdien  he  decides  to  graduate?  ”  It  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  I  think,  that  there  is  an  imperative  demand 
for  some  freedom  of  choice,  a  demand  to  which  even  the  most 
conservative  must  yield,  but  there  is  serious  question  whether 
that  freedom  of  choice  may  not  be,  and  has  not  been,  in  some 
instances,  carried  too  far.  The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one; 
it  is  entangled  with  that  of  the  elective  system  in  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  college 
and  school  courses  thruout  the  country.  It  is  not  a  dead  issue, 
altho  some  institutions  seem  to  think  that  they  have  settled  it. 
It  is  a  live  problem  and  one  that  should  be  solved  by  the  joint 
wisdom  and  experience  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions. 

A  third  problem  of  joint  interest  is  that  of  the  method  of 
admission  to  college — shall  it  be  by  certificate  of  the  school,  or 
shall  it  be  by  examination?  Or,  is  there  possible  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  methods,  by  which  the  school  shall  certify  as  to  the 
ground  covered,  and  the  college  shall  give  a  modified  examina¬ 
tion,  designed  to  test  thoroness  and  power?  The  question  has 
been  discussed  before  you  to-day,  and  I  content  myself,  there¬ 
fore,  with  simply  stating  it  as  one  of  the  still  unsettled  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  is  only  one  other  problem  that  T  shall  mention,  but  that 
is  one  that  has  not  yet  received  the  general  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  deserves.  This  is  the  (|uestion  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  shall  be  rer|uired  for  admission  to  college. 
It  is  not  easy, to  make  a  general  statement  on  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  the  requirements  of  different  colleges  vary  as  much  quali¬ 
tatively  as  they  do  qualitatively.  For  instance,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
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aggeration  to  say  that  there  is  nearly  if  not  quite  a  year’s  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  work  called  for  by  reputable  colleges  of  good 
standing  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Still,  in 
spite  of  this  difference  it  is  possible  to  generalize  with  some  ac¬ 
curacy,  for  the  work  of  college  preparation  is  largely  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  higher  requirements. 

One  fact  appears  to  be  generally  admitted.  That  is  that  the 
age  of  college  entrance  is  now  too  high.  W'e  are  told  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the  schools,  partly  with  the 
secondary  schools  because  of  improper  economy  of  effort, 
partly  with  the  elementary  schools  because  of  not  sending  up 
pupils  early  enough  or  well  enough  prepared.  Unquestionably 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  charge,  but  careful  study  has 
convinced  me,  and  1  am  prepared  to  maintain  the  position,  that 
it  is  at  best  only  a  half  truth,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  rests  with  the  col¬ 
leges,  which  have  forced  their  requirements  to  an  unreason¬ 
able  point.  We  have  to  deal  with  boys  and  girls  as  the  good 
Lord  made  them,  or  rather  as  their  parents  brought  them  into 
the  world,  for  many  of  their  limitations  and  shortcomings 
should  be  ascribed  to  their  jjarents,  rather  than  to  the  Lord. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  ideal  or  exceptional,  but  with  actual 
and  average  pupils,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  average  boy  or 
girl.  Every  school  of  any  size  has  sent  to  college  pupils  of 
sixteen  and  under,  and  these  have  ])robal)ly  l)een  among  their 
best  graduates,  but  in  those  same  schools  the  average  age  is  up 
to  the  normal,  and  every  one  of  them  is  constantly  dealing  with 
pupils  who  are  either  physically  or  mentally  too  immature  to 
meet  the  college  requirements  at  seventeen,  or  even  at  eight¬ 
een.  1'he  fact  is  that  the  average  pupil  has  too  many  subjects, 
and  too  much  of  each  subject,  for  his  mental  digestion.  The 
work  would  be  better  done,  and  the  pupil  would  l)e  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  college,  if  the  demanrls  were  less.  Tn  the  best  public 
and  private  preparatory  schools  there  is  a  constant  pressure  that 
does  not  condtice  to  the  best  educational  results.  T  once  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  to  a  high-school  teacher  at  the  amount  of  work 
accomplishecl  in  the  last  year  of  his  college  preparatory  course. 
TTis  reply  was  significant.  “  You  forget,”  said  he,  “  that  by 
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our  Iasi  year  we  have  only  tlie  cream  of  the  class  left.”  The 
number  of  those  in  some  of  our  high-grade  schools  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  pace  is  simply  appalling,  and  college  prepara¬ 
tion  in  those  schools  has  become  largely  a  matter  of  survival  of 
the  toughest.  The  sacrifice  is  beyond  all  re.ison.  Xow,  1 
submit  that  where  there  is  such  pressure,  and  such  sacrifice, 
there  is  something  wrong.  (Granting  that  both  our  elementary 
and  secondary  courses  are  capable  of  improvement,  is  the  col¬ 
lege  free  from  responsibility  if,  under  existing  conditions,  it 
makes  demands  that  can  be  met  only  by  undue  pressure  or  by 
forcing  up  the  age  of  entrance?  I’ossibly  1  have  stated  the 
matter  too  strongly,  but  1  submit  that  here  is  a  question  call¬ 
ing  for  the  closest  attention,  and  for  the  most  searching  investi¬ 
gation.  and  that  is  distinctly  one  of  the  joint  problems  of  school 
and  college. 

1  have  tried  to  show  how  much  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  securing  better  relations  between  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  1  have  tried  to  point  out  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  achieved.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  to  be  solved,  and  to  show  that 
they  can  be  adequately  settled  oidy  by  joint  action  of  the  two 
parties  concerned.  I  plead  for  closer  relations  and  for  heartier 
co-operation  between  school  and  college.  I  plead  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  each  in  the  peculiar  ])roblems  of  the  other.  I  plead  for 
the  laying  aside  of  individual  preference,  of  class  feeling,  of 
institutional  rivalry,  and  for  a  union  of  all  our  forces  to  solve 
the  problems  that  press  upon  us.  I  make  the  plea  on  the 
ground  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  questions  involved, 
and  on  the  broader  ground  of  the  unity  of  education,  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  time  when  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  shall  be 
one  continuous  process  from  the  first  day  of  school  life  to  the 
awarding  of  the  last  degree.  I  make  the  plea  in  no  spirit  of 
pessimism  or  of  despair,  but,  with  a  full  a])preciation  of  what 
has  already  been  achieved.  I  urge  the  laying  aside  of  everything 
th.it  may  retard  the  present  movement,  and  the  union  of  all  our 
forces  to  speed  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

WiLSO.V  F.\rraxd 


Ni-wark  Academy, 
Newark.  N.  J. 
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EMERSON  E.  WHITE 

What  a  company  of  worthies  from  the  teaching  profession  in 
this  country  have  departed  this  life  within  the  last  few  years! 
Among  those  whose  names  are  household  words  with  the 
teachers  of  the  land  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Barnard,  Andrew 
J.  Rickoff,  Larkin  Dunton,  Charles  C.  Rounds,  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  John  Henry  Barrows,  Emerson  E.  Wdiite. 
These  were  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of  the  profession. 
They  served  well  their  day  and  generation,  and  have  left  behind 
them  the  memory  of  noble  lives  devoted  to  a  noble  cause. 
They  are  of  those  whose  actions 

"  Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

None  of  them  all  had  a  wider  experience  in  the  educational 
field  than  Dr.  Emerson  Elbridge  White,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  October  21,  1902.  He  began 
his  professional  life  as  the  teacher  of  a  country  school;  later  he 
was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Cleveland  grammar  schools,  then 
principal  of  the  Central  High  School  of  that  city;  he  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  two  of  the  cities  of  his  State, 
Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati,  was  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  for  Ohio,  and  president  of  Purdue  University  in  In¬ 
diana.  He  was  also  editor  and  proprietor  for  a  series  of  years 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  country  school  of  his  native  place  in  northeastern  Ohio, 
in  Twinsburg  Academy,  not  far  from  his  home,  a  famous  school 
in  those  days,  and  in  what  was  then  known  as  Cleveland  Uni¬ 
versity. 

His  varied  experience  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  schools  of  all  grades,  of  the  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  school  systems,  and  of  the  educational  problems 
that  present  themselves  for  solution  from  time  to  time  such  as 
few  men  have  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  It  was  this  full- 
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ness  of  knowledge  that  helped  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  workers  in  teachers’  institutes  and  in  other 
assemblies  of  teachers  where  instruction  and  inspiration  were 
sought.  lie  knew  from  experience  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
in  the  small  country  school  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  his 
path,  and  he  knew  equally  well  the  problems  that  the  teacher  in 
the  large  city  school  had  to  meet  and  solve,  and  he  coultl  give 
helpful  counsel  to  both.  Therefore  he  was  constantly  in  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers’  gatherings,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  man  in  the  country  has  ever  met  and  addressed  as  many 
teachers  as  did  Dr.  White.  His  work  on  these  occasions  was 
always  earnest,  serious,  and  inspiring. 

His  effectiveness  as  a  public  speaker  also  contributed  largely 
to  his  success  in  this  field  of  effort.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
in  general  seems  rather  to  incapacitate  one  for  public  speaking. 
The  drill  of  the  schoolroom,  the  attention  to  details,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  exactness  in  thought  and  expression,  and  the 
constant  cultivation  of  an  analytical  frame  of  mind,  are  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  free  play  of  thought  aiul  fancy  so  essential  to 
the  successful  speaker.  But  Dr.  W’hite  possessed  a  natural 
gift  for  public  speaking  that  was  not  impaired  by  his  experience 
in  the  schoolroom,  atul  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  as  a  platform 
orator  he  had  few  siqjeriors  in  the  profession.  His  tall,  erect 
figure,  his  dignified  demeanor,  his  graceful  and  impressive 
manner,  and  his  clear  utterance,  added  force  and  attractiveness 
to  his  message.  He  spoke  because  he  had  something  to  say, 
and  he  said  it  simply  and  forcibly.  His  carefully  prepare^l 
lectures,  that  were  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were 
characterized  by  clearness,  earnestness^,  elegance  of  expression, 
and  elevation  of  sentiment. 

His  books  on  teaching  exhibit  the  same  clear,  simple,  forcible 
style  that  was  noticeable  in  his  spoken  words.  They  may  be 
read  by  the  average  teacher  and  be  understood  without  frequent 
recourse  to  a  glossary.  He  never  aims  to  appear  profound 
by  being  obscure.  He  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  writers, 
described  by  Schopenhatier.  who  “  wish  to  appear  to  know 
what  they  do  not  know,  to  think  what  they  do  not  think,  to  say 
what  they  do  not  say.”  He  never  poses  behind  the  ”  mask  of 
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unintelligibility/’  His  thought  is  luminous  and  is  expressed 
witli  a  directness  and  clearness  that  give  satisfaction.  These 
qualities  of  his  writings  are  worthy  of  special  notice  because 
they  are  so  often  sought  in  vain  in  current  educational  litera¬ 
ture. 

His  ideas  too  are  sensible  and  practical.  He  was  no  dreamer 
or  mere  theorist.  He  did  not  evolve  the  science  and  art  of  edu¬ 
cation  from  his  inner  consciousness,  but  he  wrote  from  a  full¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  e.xperience. 
Hence  his  books  appeal  primarily  and  directly  to  the  teacher 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  the  schocdroom  and  only  second¬ 
arily  to  the  educational  philosopher  and  theorizer.  Vet  his 
writings  are  permeated  by  a  sound  and  consistent  philosophy, 
a  philosophy  that  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  The 
over-zealous  champions  of  every  new  departure  in  education 
did  not  always  find  Dr.  White  wholly  satisfactory,  and  they 
were  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  new  ideas.  To 
his  credit  be  it  said,  he  was  unfriendly  to  some  new  ideas.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
He  did  not  believe  that  everything  new  in  education  should  be 
accepted  merely  because  it  was  new,  nor  that  everything  old 
should  be  rejected  merely  because  it  was  old,  but  he  would  keep 
what  was  good  in  both.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the 
future  must  be  built  upon  the  past,  and  that  any  other  kind  of 
building  must  be  temporary  and  disappointing.  It  is  true  that 
the  su])erficial  observer,  in  his  impatience,  may  at  times  long 
for  some  visionary  or  enthusiast  to  sweep  thru  society 
like  a  cyclone  uprooting  and  laying  prostrate  old  ideas,  old 
theories,  and  old  practices,  ancl  clearing  the  way  for  a  new  and 
better  era.  Hut  a  truer  phiIosoj)hy  teaches  that  this  is  not  the 
method  of  genuine  progress.  Catastrophism  as  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  development  of  the  material  universe  has  been 
abandoned  as  untenable;  it  is  ef|ually  untenable  in  the  s(»cial, 
moral,  and  educational  world.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  cataclymsal  disturbance  and  rational,  healthful  progress, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  mind  fir  in  the  realm  of  matter,  and  it 
was  just  this  rational,  healthful  progress  that  Dr.  White  be¬ 
lieved  in  an<l  stood  for.  He  had  ik)  di'<])osition  to  be  the  leader 
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of  an  educational  crusade,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  him  to 
say  that  he  was  unfitted  by  nature  for  such  a  task.  There  was 
in  him  nothing  of  the  radical  or  fanatic  seeking  to  overturn  the 
existing  order  and  striving  to  attain  the  unattainable  and  im¬ 
practicable.  He  was  wisely  conservative  and  wisely  progres¬ 
sive,  not  blindly  revolutionary.  And  when  we  recall  the  long 
list  of  cock-sure  panaceas  for  educational  ills  that  have,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  been  placed  upon  the  market,  been 
widely  advertised,  and  that  have  flourished  each  for  its  little 
day  and  then  disappeared  only  to  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
things  discarded  and  forgotten,  we  have  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  eminent  sanity  of  Dr.  White  in  all  that  he  said  and  wrote 
on  education. 

I'he  last  educational  office  held  by  him  was  that  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati.  No  school  position  is 
more  trying  than  that  of  city  superintendent.  It  requires  a 
man  of  unusual  endowments  to  hold  such  a  place  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  and  retain  at  the  same  time  his  own  self-re¬ 
spect  and  the  favor  of  the  school  board.  The  frequent  changes 
in  city  superintendents  and  the  not  infrequent  voluntary  resig¬ 
nations  of  those  holding  the  office  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  It  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  Dr. 
White’s  character,  ability,  and  unquestioned  fitness  for  the 
place  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  he 
held  the  position  for  three  years.  Tie  came  to  the  office  admir¬ 
ably  equipped  for  its  duties,  and  he  rendered  most  valuable 
service  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
sympathetic  counselor,  dispensing  commendation,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  criticism  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  helpfulness.  Tie  won 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  teachers  in  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree.  and  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Under  his  administration  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force  was 
improved  and  the  methods  of  the  schoolroom  made  more  ra¬ 
tional.  But  while  he  did  much  for  the  schools  his  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  carry  to  completion  all  the 
improvements  that  he  contemplated,  for  such  changes  in  long 
established  customs  re(|uirc  time  and  patience  if  they  are  to  be 
permanent.  TTis  retirement  from  the  superintendency  was  a 
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cause  of  keen  regret  on  the  part  of  all  who  had  at  heart  the 
educational  interests  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  White  was  all  unskilled  to  “  crook  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,”  but  he  was  true 
to  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience.  These  are  qualities  that  he  inherited 
from  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ancestry  running  back  to  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England. 

During  his  last  years  he  lived  in  Columbus,  devoting  his  time 
to  the  completion  of  his  series  of  text-books,  to  the  preparation 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  before  bodies  of  teachers,  and  to 
other  literary  work. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  death,  altho  twelve  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  left  Cincinnati,  the  principals  of  the  schools  met  to 
pay  their  tribute  to  his  memory.  They  expressed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  high  qualities  as  a  man,  of  his  work  as  a  leader 
and  an  educator,  and  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  loss.  “  His  in¬ 
fluence,”  they  say,  “  has  accomplished  much  here  in  Cincinnati, 
and  will  be  felt  in  years  to  come.  His  name  is  a  synonym  for 
probity,  for  solid  education  and  scholarship,  for  strenuous, 
courageous,  efficient  life.” 

Dr.  White  was  a  prominent  figure  in  State  and  national 
associations;  he  took  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings,  and 
often  served  in  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Council  of  Education,  one  of  the 
most  constant  attendants  upon  its  meetings,  and  was  always 
listened  to  with  interest  in  its  deliberations.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due  the  honor  of  having  secured 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington.  He  was  its  earliest  and  foremost  advocate;  he 
drafted  the  bill  for  its  organization,  and  thru  his  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  General  Garfield  brought  to  the  support 
.of  the  measure  the  influence  of  that  leading  member  of  Con- 
•gress. 

Tliose  who  knew  him  slightly  and  saw  him  but  seldom  some- 
'times  thought  him  cold  and  distant,  but  those  who  enjoyed  his 
intimate  friendship  knew  that  he  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick 
sympathy.  He  was  a  courtly,  dignified.  Christian  gentleman, 
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whose  presence  and  counsel  will  long  be  missed  in  our  annual 
gatherings. 

In  the  tribute  paid  to  Colonel  Parker  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds 
at  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  Minneapolis  last  summer,  Dr. 
White  spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently.  His  opening  words 
were  as  follows :  “  To  those  of  us  who  are  living  on  borrowed 
time,  these  occasions  of  tribute-paying  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  associates  are  specially  impressive.  As  we  see  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  our  early  associates  in  this  council 
and  in  the  National  Educational  Association  thinning  year  by 
year,  we  realize  that  we  shall  soon  pay  our  last  tribute  and  join 
the  departed.”  Who  of  his  auditors  thought  at  the  time  that 
tliese  prophetic  words  were  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled? 

E.  W.  Coy 

FIi’ghes  High  Schooi., 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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DISCUSSION 

rNirOKMlTV  IN  COLLEdl-:  CATALOGS 

Since  working  on  a  number  of  committees,  whose  duty  it  lias 
been  to  make  a  study  c)f  college  catalogs  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  certain  common  data  as  a  basis  for  generalization,  1 
am  inclined  to  criticise  severely  both  the  matter  and  the  form 
of  these  publications.  Each  is  a  la\v  unto  itself.  This 
is  perhaps  not  strange.  \Ve  have  no  system  of  higher 
education,  and  the  individuality  of  each  separate  institu¬ 
tion  shows  itself  in  its  catalog.  \Ve  would  not,  in  fact, 
have  it  otherwise.  Yet  it  is  true  that  beneath  all  this  mass  of 
variation  which  is  particular  to  each  catalog  there  are  certain 
facts  that  are  common  to  all.  Each  college  has  its  pre-  and 
I)ost-entrance  recpiirements :  its  minima  and  ma.xima  of  elec¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage,  both  to  prospec¬ 
tive  freshmen  and  to  students  of  education  in  general,  if  there 
were  some  uniformity  in  the  statement  of  these,  and  especially 
in  the  method  of  indexing?  As  it  is,  it  is  an  almost  interminable 
task  to  discover  these  common  facts  in  most  catalogs.  Cannot 
some  move  be  made  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  desired 
uniformity?  No  change  in  the  general  form  or  contents  of 
any  announcement  would  have  to  be  made.  Simply  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  uniform  unit  of  measure  for  entrance  requirements 
and  prerequisites  for  graduation — that  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Cfdleges  and  Secondary  Schools  might  do  for 
the  former  and  the  semester  hour  for  the  latter — and  a  concise, 
preferably  tabtdar  statement  of  them,  together  with  the  other 
essential  facts,  under  common  headings  in  the  index.  It  is 
jjossible  that  this  might  be  brought  about  thru  the  De|)artment 
of  Higher  E.duc.'ition  of  the  National  Educational  .Association. 
If  not.  cannot  the  h'.orr ationai,  Rkvikvv  take  it  up?  College 
catalogs  are  to-day  no  unimportant  educational  text-books,  and 
whatever  can  be  done  to  make  them  more  useful  will  ])rove  a 
real  blessing.  Edwin  C.  Dkxtkk 

Univkkshv  (ii-  Ii.i.iNois 
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REVIEWS 

School  architecture  — 15y  Kumund  M.  Wiieklwruwh.  Hoston:  Rogers  i  Mun¬ 
son,  i(jo2.  324 -j- XV.  j).,  248  illustrations.  $5.00. 

What  an  expert  has  to  say  on  subjects  within  the  field  of 
liis  expert  knowledge  is  always  worthy  of  attention,  and  Mr. 
iV  heelwright’s  coniribution  to  the  literature  that  deals  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  public-school  buildings  is  one 
which  no  one  having  to  do  with  school  architecture  can  afford 
to  ignore.  Its  author,  the  accomplished  architect  whom  the 
city  of  Jjoston  was  at  once  so  wise  and  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  for  its  own  service  as  city  architect,  distinguished  the 
office  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  uniformly  high  quality  of 
his  professional  work  in  it.  He  gave  himself  with  especial 
seriousness  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  designing  of  the  school  buildings  for  which  he 
was  required  to  furnish  the  plans;  and  the  fruits  of  this  study, 
matured  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  handsome 
volume  under  review,  represent  not  only  the  ripe  experience 
of  a  trained  architect,  but  also  a  thoro  familiarity  with  the 
most  advanced  views  of  specialists  in  sanitation,  in  school 
administration,  and  in  other  departments  related  to  the 
central  problems  of  school  design. 

The  results  of  this  professional  and  extra-professional  study 
are  j)resented  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  concise  and  com¬ 
prehensive  compendium  of  information  on  every  aspect  of 
design,  construction,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  furniture, 
and  ecpiipment  of  ])ublic  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
norm.'il  school.  With  that  broad  impartiality  of  view  which 
is  becoming  the  recognized  ch.'iracteristic  of  American  tech¬ 
nical  treatises,  the  survey  includes  not  only  the  best  and 
most  recent  American  i)ractice.  from  .Maine  to  California,  but 
also  a  Large  v.arietv  of  European  e\.anq)les;  Cerman,  brench. 
English.  Swiss,  and  Scandanavian  schools  receiving  abun¬ 
dant  notice.  'I'he  faults  and  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  merits 
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of  the  various  types  are  set  forthwith  conspicuous  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  without  national  or  local  prejudice,  and 
with  a  concise  directness  of  expression  which  compensates  by 
its  vigor  and  clearness  for  whatever  sacrifice  of  literary  ele¬ 
gance  is  its  inevitable  price. 

The  value  of  its  discussions  and  criticisms,  for  professional 
educators  as  well  as  for  architects  (for  whom  the  original 
papers  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  treatise  were 
originally  written  and  published  in  the  Brickbuilder)  lies  in 
the  wide  range  of  the  information  given,  the  great  number  of 
American  and  foreign  examples  cited,  described,  and  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  practical  sense  and  pointed  directness  which 
characterize  its  discussions.  Of  the  i68  cuts  in  the  text 
(besides  some  eighty  half-tone  views  of  buildings)  the  great 
majority  are  plans,  and  most  of  these  show  clearly  the  desk- 
plan  of  each  room.  These  plans  are  alone  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  The  model  specification  at  the  end  of  the  book 
and  the  admirable  index  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
treatise.  If  the  average  American  school-board  could  be 
persuaded  to  walk  in  the  light  afforded  them  by  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  counsels,  and  the  illustrations  contained  in  this  work, 
there  would  be  a  sudden  and  amazing  advance  in  American 
school  architecture.  In  the  presence  of  these  conspicuous 
merits  the  criticisms  of  detail  that  might  find  a  place  in  a  more 
extended  review  are  too  trivial  to  be  here  set  down.  The 
book  is  well  made  and  handsomely  printed,  and  errors  in 
proofreading  are  few.  One  of  these,  however,  in  the  title  to 
the  plate  on  page  i86,  robs  Mr.  Chamberlin,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  of  his  rightful  share  in  the  credit  for  thtf 
de.sign  of  the  fine  English  High  School  in  Cambridge,  by  in¬ 
serting  an  unlucky  a  in  his  name.  This  correction  is  due 
(he  reputation  of  that  architect. 

A.  D.  F.  H.wfLiM 

Columbia  U.nivkrsity 


Mature  study  and  life — By  C.  K.  ([odgk.  Boston  :  (linn  &  Co.,  if)02,  xvi  -f- 
514  p.  $1.50. 

Tlie  title  of  Professor  Hodge’s  book.  Nature  study  and  life, 
indicates  the  author’s  thought  that  in  nature  study  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  vital  relationships  of  living  things, 
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r.'ither  than  upon  descriptive  details  of  individual  objects  in 
nature. 

In  the  first  chapters  the  aims  are  distinctly  set  forth,  and 
the  remaining  chapters  are  consistent  thruout.  The  whole 
theory  of  nature  study,  as  understood  in  this  book,  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  statement  that  it  is  “  learning  those  things  in 
nature  that  are  best  worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing  those 
things  that  make  life  most  worth  living,”  That  which  man 
has  learned  from  nature  in  the  past  has  enabled  him  to  subdue 
life  and  the  forces  about  him.  This  subjugation  began  by 
taming  and  domesticating  animals  and  by  cultivating  plants. 
Following  this  thought  Professor  Hodge  places  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  value  of  letting  children  learn  to  tame 
animals,  and  to  cultivate  plants  in  the  school  garden  or  at 
home.  This  necessitates  a  patient  and  careful  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  plants  and  animals  and  conditions 
necessary  for  their  healthy,  normal  life. 

The  economic  side  of  the  work  is  very  prominent.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  the  life  histories  of  animals  in  order  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  destroy  pests,  and  to  save  and  care  for  the  harmless 
animals,  especially  those  helpful  to  man.  The  economic  side 
is  closely  related  to  the  ethical  and  social,  inasmuch  as  a 
knowledge  of  useful  and  of  injurious  forms  of  life,  will  lead 
to  an  intelligent  observance  of  laws  which  are  based  upon 
facts  of  nature,  and  will  give  an  appreciation  of  the  human 
value  of  science. 

Nature  study  should  not  fail  on  the  esthetic  side  of  a  child’s 
training,  but  should  ‘‘  fill  and  surround  homes  and  school- 
houses  with  the  most  beautiful  things  attainable,  and  instill 
the  spirit  of  creating  and  preserving  the  material  beauties  of 
roadside,  field,  and  forest.” 

In  order  to  .secure  the  greatest  educational  value  of  nature 
study,  we  should  make  use  of  the  child’s  spontaneous  activity 
and  lead  to  a  direct,  first-hand  contact  with  nature.  This 
activity  should  not  be  developed  about  worthless  things,  but 
be  directed  to  objects  worthy  of  a  lifelong  interest. 

While  the  author  has  set  forth  his  aims  and  methods  at 
some  length  thruout  the  book,  there  is.  nevertheless,  so  much 
reliable  and  valuable  information  contained  in  the  chapters  on 
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insects,  elementary  botany,  insectivorous  animals,  miscel¬ 
laneous  animals,  elementary  forestry,  liirds,  and  llowerless 
plants,  that  tlie  work  might  serve  as  a  text-book  for  the 
teacher  of  nature  study  or  for  the  normal-school  student  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  use  of  the  book  be  accompanied  by  careful  study  of  the 
specimens  themselves,  and  supplemented  by  reading  in  more 
advanced  works  on  the  various  subjects,  d'he  book  will  be 
found  of  greatest  .service  in  towns  within  easy  reach  of  the 
country,  and  where  ground  is  not  valued  at  prohibitory  prices. 
Unfortunately,  while  teachers  in  a  great  crowded  city  may  get 
ins])iration  from  the  spirit  of  the  book,  they  will  be  able  to 
put  only  a  small  portion  of  it  into  practical  use. 

In  a  very  praiseworthy  attempt  to  offset  the  tendency  of 
many  nature  study  systems  to  dwell  upon  structural  details, 
Professor  Hodge  has  almost  entirely  eliminated  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  important  structures  and  their  functions,  the  study 
of  which  often  enables  us  to  understand  how^  an  animal  has 
become  of  particular  use  to  man. 

The  study  of  inanimate  things  is  deferred,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  children  be  allowed  “  to  wonder  about  them 
for  a  few  years  and  then  come  with  interest  keen  and  fresh  to 
their  study  of  chemistry  and  physics.” 

There  is  no  study  of  phy.siology  planned  for  the  elementary 
school,  but  the  necessary  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness  are  to 
be  imparted  to  the  children  from  an  early  age,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  see  the  force  of  certain  necessary  health 
regulations,  and  co-operate  in  enforcing  them.  To  this  end 
children  are  taught  how  disease  germs  are  communicated, 
and  instructed  in  the  code  of  regulations  of  the  health  board 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

.■\t  the  end  of  the  book  plans  are  suggested  for  each  grade. 
Tn  some  cases  the  types  selected  for  study  do  not  seem  well 
chosen  for  the  age  of  the  children;  for  example,  such  minute 
animals  as  the  flea  for  the  first  year,  or  flies  and  lice  for  the 
second.  The  number  of  plants  and  animals  for  each  grade 
is  very  large,  and  such  study  is  arranged  for  every  grade  in 
the  school. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  many  reproductions  of 
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photographs  taken  from  life,  and  contains  some  valuable 
directions  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  specimens. 

Elizabeth  Carss 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Universiiy 


Training  for  citizenship — By  Josklh  Warren  Smitii,  A.  M.,  attorney  at  law, 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools.  Bay  City,  Mich.  Boston:  Lothrop  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1902.  335  p.  $1.50. 

This  treatise  is  divided  into  five  parts,  namely,  elementary 
])rinciples:  the  home,  the  school;  the  township  and  its  govern¬ 
ment;  the  village,  city,  and  county  government;  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  national  government.  To  the  first  part  five  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted;  thirteen  to  the  second:  eight  to  the  third;  five 
to  the  fourth;  and  six  to  the  fifth. 

The  work  thruout  is  eminently  practical,  the  author  having 
seized  upon  and  emphasized  in  just  proportion  the  following 
features — the  social,  the  legal,  the  historical,  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  elements  as  the  strong  background  upion  which 
our  whole  fabric  of  government  rests.  In  a  very  simple, 
practical  manner  the  proprieties  of  the  home  life  and  its  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  are  illustrated  and  enforced,  leading  out 
gradually  to  the  school  and  its  functions  in  matters  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  discipline,  and  government — defining  rights  and  duties 
as  each  topic  is  unfolded,  especially  emphasizing  individual 
rights  and  duties  in  all  their  various  relations  to  that  complex 
structure — modern  social  well-being.  A  very  clear  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  law  is  given  near  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  in  which  sharp  distinctions  are  drawn  between 
common  law,  statutory  law.  administrative  law.  and  jural  law, 
and  the  limiting  powers  of  government  and  the  attitude  of 
the  different  political  units  with  respect  to  governments  in 
general.  The  chapters  on  home  training  and  school  govern¬ 
ment  are  excellent.  A  sharp  <listinction  is  drawn  between 
civil  officers  and  othe”  iifficials  whom  society  obeys,  because 
it  lets  them  rule — such  as  pastors  or  trustees  of  a  church,  lodge 
oflficers,  and  the  recognized  officials  of  literary  and  social 
organizations. 

From  a  historic  point  of  view  the  chapter  on  the  congres¬ 
sional  township  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book,  and 
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it  covers  the  subject  in  a  very  thoro  and  scholarly  manner. 
Under  the  original  conception,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  township,  or  the  parish,  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  South  the  function  of  the  parish  was  religious, 
in  New  England  it  was  partly  religious  and  partly  civil;  in  the 
newer  States  wholly  civil. 

The  student  of  our  civil  institutions  will  in  this  work  see 
why  our  entire  system  of  government  from  the  school  district 
or  township  as  a  unit,  is  so  thoroly  democratic,  and  it  is,  as 
the  principles  are  expanded  to  meet  new  conditions,  simply 
an  enlargement  of  powers  already  existing  rather  than  the 
application  of  some  new  principles  not  previously  implied. 

The  author  adroitly  circumscribes  each  department  of 
government,  whether  of  the  township,  the  village,  the  city, 
the  county,  State,  or  nation,  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  and 
illustrates  how  the  one  leads  up  to  the  one  next  above  it  with¬ 
out  encroaching  upon  certain  well-defined  prerogatives  that 
are  so  firmly  established  in  our  judicial  system. 

'I'he  author  has  also  organized  and  put  into  form  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
persons,  property,  the  practical  machinery  of  everv’  phase  <>[ 
our  civil  and  judicial  systems  from  the  simplest  forms  to  the 
most  complex,  and  in  non-technical  language  without  the 
cumbersome  verbiage  of  legal  documents. 

Under  the  head  of  the  public  school  the  author  is 
pardonable  in  ascribing  the  initiative  to  Massachusetts;  but  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  now  that  the  Hollanders  started  up 
schools  on  their  own  account  in  New  York,  so  that  there  were 
geographically  two  independent  centers  of  beginning  instead 
of  one. 

'Faking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  every  teacher 
should  have  on  the  desk  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  for  those 
teaching  geogra])hy.  Ihiited  States  history,  or  civics,  it  i'^ 
the  t>est  elementary  text  with  which  T  am  familiar.  It  i^ 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  the  lawyer. 
Both  author  and  publishers  are  to  lie  congratulated  on  the 
publication  of  such  a  \  aluable  text. 

J.  M.  r.REENWOOO 

Kansas  Cri y,  M<.. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Married  Women  The  New  York  Board  of  Education,  one  of 
as  Teachers  jjggj.  public-spirited  bodies  in  the 

countrj',  has  unfortunately  been  caught  nap¬ 
ping  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  real  importance.  For  some  reii- 
sons  not  clearly  understocKl  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  delu¬ 
sion — common  enough,  to  be  sure — that  marriage  is  of  itself  a 
disqualification  for  teaching.  The  following  by-law'  has  re¬ 
cently  been  adopted  by  the  board : 

No  woman  principal,  woman  head  of  department,  or  woman’membet 
of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  shall  many  while  in  the  service,  h 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  District  Superintendent  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  the  marriage  of  any  such  person  in  his  tlistrict. 
and  such  fact  shall  be  reported  to  the  Boanl  of  Education,  which  may 
direct  charges  to  be  preferred  against  such  teacher  by  reason  of  such 
marriage. 

The  purport  of  this  preiK)sterous  by-hiw  is  thtit  marriage  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher  is  an  offense,  on  account  of  which  charges 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  intent,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  fact 
of  marriage  is  proved,  the  teacher  in  question  is  to  lose  her 
place. 

The  sound  position  on  this  subject  unquestionably  is  that 
w'hether  a  teacher  is  married  or  not,  or  whether,  being  married, 
she  is  or  is  not  occupied  with  her  domestic  duties  to  the  extent 
that  might  be  desirable,  is  no  more  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Education  th;m  is  the  question  whether  a  teacher  is  a  Meth¬ 
odist,  or  whether,  being  a  Methodist,  she  is  punctilious,  or  the 
contrary,  in  her  attendance  nptju  religious  services.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  concerned  w  ith  the  character  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  teachers  as  such,  and  not  with  their  marital  condi¬ 
tion  or  religious  belief.  In  our  judgment  the  by-law  is  an  im- 
p<*rtinence,  and  tmght  to  be  promptly  repealed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  gcxully  number  of  capable  critics  are 
continually  affirming  that  the  enormous  number  of  unmarried 
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women  teachers  is  a  most  serious  defect  in  our  whole  elemen¬ 
tary-school  system,  and  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken 
to  increase  the  number  of  married  w^omen  in  the  teaching 
ranks. 

JCxperience  shows  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  there 
lies  behind  all  this  opposition  to  married  women  as  teachers 
■iome  remnant  of  the  spoils  notion  that  a  teaching  post  is  a 
■■  place,”  and  that  a  married  woman  ought  to  be  “  supported  ’ 
by  her  husband,  while  the  ”  place  ”  goes  to  an  unmarried  girl 
<lependent  upon  her  own  efforts.  The  New  York  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  1903  consciously  harbors  no  such  notions  as  these, 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  action  taken  w'as  not  uncon¬ 
sciously  based  upon  them. 

Proposed  Legis-  xhe  Educ-vtion.m.  Review  has  called  atten- 
lation  for  Chicago  from  time  to  time  to  the  astonishing  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  by  Superintendent 
Cooley  of  Chicago  in  raising  the  standard  of  public-school  ad¬ 
ministration  in  that  city  and  in  establishing  the  principle  of 
expert  control  over  purely  educational  matters.  In  the 
Review  fc^r  November  last  Mr.  Truman  A.  De  Weese  gave  a 
careful  summary  of  Mr.  Cooley’s  work  of  two  years  past. 

f)n  January  7  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  voted  to  ask 
the  legislature  to  enact  into  law  the  policies  and  practices  that 
fiave  been  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  board  and  that  have  com¬ 
mended  themselves.  The  form  of  bill  recommended  is  this: 

.\  HI  1.1. 

KOk  AN  ACT  ENlin.KI) 

\n  Act  to  amend  Article  6  of  an  Act  entitled  “  An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  Fiee  Schools,"  approved  and  in  force  May  21, 
1889,  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  Section  23a, 

SkcI'Ion  I.  Be  it  FMacteit  hv  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
'ented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  Article  6  of  an  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free  .Schools,”  approved  and  in 
force  May  21,  1889,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended,  by  adding  thereto 
.1  iiew  section,  to  be  known  as  .Section  23</,  as  follows: 

SkctioN  23^.  The  Hoard  of  Kdiication  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent 
of  schools  whose  term  of  office,  after  having  servetl  satisfactorily  for  one 
year,  shall  be  five  years,  at  a  salary  which  shall  not  be  decreased  during 
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Ims  term  of  office.  The  Hoard  of  Education  shall,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  appoint  as  many  assistant  superintendents 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  whose  term  of  office  and  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board,  and  who  may  be  removed  by  the  Superintemlent,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  general  super¬ 
vision,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board,  of  the  course  of  instruction,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  text-books  and  studies  ;  and  all  appoint¬ 
ments,  promotions  and  transfers  of  teachers,  and  introductions  and  changes 
of  text-books  and  apparatus,  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  Superintendent 
sli.dl  have  power  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  cause.  Appointments  and 
promotions  of  elementary  teachers  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  merit, 
to  be  ascertained  by  examination  and  by  length  and  character  of  service. 
Examinations  for  appointment  or  promotion  shall  be  contlucted  by  the 
Superintendent  umler  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  shall  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  schools,  examine  their  condition  and  progress, 
and  shall  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  of  education  in  general. 
He  shall  make  reports  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sd)le  to  the  Board  for  the  condition  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
schools. 

Section  23^.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this  .\ct  are 
hereby  repealed. 

This  very  simple  bill  should  certainly  be  promptly  passed, 
and  the  recent  Ions'  steps  forward  fixed  securely  on  the  statute 
l)ook. 

That  Mr.  Cooley  and  the  Roard  of  Education  will  be  op- 
jiosed,  however,  goes — we  suppose — without  sayinff.  There 
are  always  persons  in  a  large  community  who  hold  odd,  dis¬ 
torted,  or  selfish  views  on  matters  of  public  education,  and  there 
are  others  who  are  honestly  wedded  to  theories  and  practices 
that  .seem  to  us  demon.strably  wrong  and  undemocratic. 

I'or  example,  this  statement  is  typical  of  many:  “  It  is  pro 
posed  to  take  the  control  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  away 
from  the  peojile  of  Chicago  and  ve.st  it  in  the  State  legislature.” 
1  )f  course,  the  answer  is  that  there  are  no  “  public  schools  of 
«  hicago,”  strictly  spe.iking.  riiere  are  "  schools  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  and  for  the  city  of  t'hicago  but  under  our  form 
of  government  it  so  haj^pens  that  the  State  is  the  sovereign 
power  which  alone  can  authorize  or  compel  taxation  for  the 
'Upport  of  schools.  Naturally  the  State  of  lllionis  legislates  so 
that  the  officials  directly  in  charge  of  the  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  residents  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  chosen  from 
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and  by  those  residents,  directly  or  indirectly;  but  this  is  not 
fundamental  at  all,  it  is  merely  a  policy  which  experience  and 
public  sentiment  approve  and  justify.  The  Chicago  schcxd 
officials  themselves  are  State,  not  municipal,  officers,  as  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  time  and  time  again.  The  schools  are 
;rll  State,  not  municipal  or  district,  schools,  and  legislative  con¬ 
trol  of  them,  in  such  form  as  wisdom  and  experience  dictate, 
is  a  part  of  our  American  form  of  government. 

Still  another  fallacy  is  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  a  board 
of  education  appointed  by  a  mayor  is  in  some  way  farther 
from  the  people  ”  than  is  a  board  chosen  at  a  popular  election. 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  As  things  are  in  our  municipalities 
the  executive  officers  are  the  nearest  and  best  representatives 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  most  trusted  ones.  Local  politi¬ 
cians  and  ward  cliques  may  think  otherwise,  but  that  is  because 
they  confuse  themselves  with  “  the  people.”  The  task  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  separate  the  true  from  the  spurious  in  democracy  is  a 
hard  one,  and  we  are  still  far  from  having  completed  it. 


Huxley's  famous  description  of  a  liberal  education  might 
well  be  posted  conspicuously  in  every  school  and  college  in  the 
land.  It  is  this: 

That  ni.an,  1  think,  has  had  a  liher.il  cdiiration  who  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  tliat  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  inech;mism,  it  is  cajjable  of;  whose  intellect 
IS  a  clear,  cold,  loj;ic  engine,  with  all  its  pai  ts  of  etpial  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any 
kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the 
mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  o|H*rations;  one  who,  no 
stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to 
tome  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who 
has  learned  to  love  :ill  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vile- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 


